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THE GOLDEN BOUGH AND MODERN POETRY 
JOHN B. VICKERY 


One of the most erudite of modern critics has described The Golden Bough as 
belonging to the class of unclassifiable books, a genre which includes such diverse 
works as The Anatomy of Melancholy, Don Juan, Sartor Resartus, M oby-Dick, 
and Finnegans Wake.' What is most striking about this observation is not so 
much that it regards Sir James Frazer’s crowning achievement as an anomaly, 
as that it relates this anthropological classic to what is predominantly a literary 
ambiance. From its first appearance in 1890 The Golden Bough attracted not only 
those with a taste for the grand style but also the creative artists themselves. 
The educated layman at the turn of the century may have read Frazer as he 
read Gibbon, that is, with a passive attitude of appreciation aimed at the culti- 
vation of sensibility. The creative artists, however, and they include some of 
the major literary figures of the twentieth century, followed what seems to be 
their habitual practice: they read with an analytic bent, with a view, conscious 
or otherwise, to the material’s relevance for their own poems, plays, short stories, 
and novels. 

Frazer’s influence upon modern literature occurred in three different but. re- 
lated ways. The first kind of influence, and the most direct, was that which re- 
sulted from authors’ actually reading The Golden Bough and other works of the 
Cambridge school of anthropology. Included in this group are W. B. Yeats, D. H. 
Lawrence, and Edith Sitwell; all three have declared their acquaintance with 
the writings of Frazer, Jane Harrison, Gilbert Murray, and F. M. Cornford, the 
major figures in the Cambridge school. Thus, in the work of these poets we may 
expect to find not only the general contentions of The Golden Bough reflected, 
but also specific and individual points alluded to. A second means by which au- 
thors became acquainted with Frazer’s views was through reading other authors 
who were influenced by their study of The Golden Bough. There is abundant evi- 
dence that following its first edition, Frazer’s ideas made themselves felt in nearly 
every area of the humanities and social sciences, including literary history and 
criticism. Even the most cursory glance at the writings of such men as Bergson, 
Toynbee, Spengler, Wells, Pareto, Durkheim, Westermarck, Wundt, Freud, 
Jung, and Malinowski, to mention but a few, reveal that they deal with topics, 
employ concepts, and frequently formulate solutions first developed by Frazer. 

Nor was this acquaintance-at-a-remove confined to other scholars and their 
full-length books. Dating from 1890 and extending throughout Frazer’s career, 
reviews, summaries, and critiques of his works occupy extended space in numer- 


1 Harry Levin, James Joyce (New York, 1941), p. 165. 
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ous periodicals. Among these journals were many devoted to the non-specialist 
interested in matters of general and current interest. The Athenaeum, The Dial, 
The Nation, The Edinburgh Review, The Quarterly Review, The Hibbert Journal, 
The Living Age, The North American Review, and The Virginia Quarterly, all 
thought appraisals of The Golden Bough and Frazer’s other works would be wel- 
comed by their readers. And from such essays as those by Jane Harrison, 8. C. 
Chew, and John Peale Bishop, the interested author might derive a working 
notion of Frazer’s central contentions. Thus, even had an author of the 1900’s 
or later no original interest in anthropology, he could scarcely have avoided its 
concepts which had been carried over to other fields; and this acquaintance might 
in turn have drawn him to The Golden Bough itself. 

The third way in which Frazer influenced the writers of this period was through 
the climate of opinion. With reference to Frazer, this consisted of conversation 
both about The Golden Bough itself and about concepts and issues of current 
interest that were also ingrained in the very fabric of Frazer’s book. Part of the 
reason for Frazer’s tremendous influence on modern literature is that his work 
constitutes a fertile matrix and mirror of ideas, observations, beliefs, and images 
central to the age. Creative artists are after all human beings as well as authors 
of books, and therefore possess interests, fears, and desires similar to the rest of 
society. Thus, from the turn of the century on through the post-World War I 
era and into the Twenties the concern with man’s sexual impulses and their rela- 
tion to the rest of his life was articulated with increasing intensity. And though 
it was Freud, Jung, and the other psychoanalysts who spearheaded this trend, 
Frazer too was intrigued by the way in which “the sexual instinct has moulded 
the religious consciousness of our race,’ and devoted much space to charting the 
phallic character of primitive cults. The Golden Bough also reflected the psycho- 
analytic concern with levels of consciousness and the mysterious workings of 
the human mind by its examples of prophetic foresight, shamanistic trances, 
mass psychology, and the denial of common sense categories of thought. To 
Frazer these habits of thought revealed the functional, pragmatic, and super- 
stitious character of institutions as diverse as those of religion, government, 
private property, and marriage. 

Frazer dramatized, too, the struggle for survival propounded in the Victorian 
age and enacted in the early years of the twentieth century. For primitive man 
this struggle is essentially twofold in character. On the one hand it consists of 
resisting the attacks made by rival tribes and nations. These wars are paralleled 
on the divine and mythical level by the attempts of the god’s enemy to kill him. 
On the other hand there is the constant threat of attrition, the attack from 
within one’s borders by drought and starvation, which is synonymous with the 
p¢ople’s enemy. Thus, man and the land are the twin foci of these complementary 
and unceasing battles. 

The net result of concentration upon the concepts of sex, superstition, and 
survival, both by The Golden Bough and the age itself, was to suggest that the 
primitive savage was still deeply ingrained in modern man and posed a serious 
threat to civilization itself. In view of this crisis founded upon the revelation of 


2 Sir James G. Frazer, The Golden Bough, 3rd ed. (London, 1907-15), VII, viii. 
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the irrational character of much of human life, there was, it was felt, an impera- 
tive need for an overhauling of man’s views concerning culture, society, and the 
individual. At the same time as Frazer was apparently documenting these con- 
victions, he was also proving himself one of the foremost contributors to his 
generation’s newly awakened sense of the continuity and intelligibility of human 
life which is created and preserved in the face of anarchy, chaos, and disorder. 
In organizing the plethora of anthropological material under the controlling 
concept of the dying and reviving vegetative and fertility deity, Frazer exhibited 
both the rational powers of man, which his researches had seemed to deny, and 
the religious character of man’s salvation, which his personal inclinations had led 
him to reject. 

In relation to its age, then, an age of which we are still a part, The Golden 
Bough embraces two pairs of antithetical concepts. It presents not only the ir- 
rational and unstable character of human life and affairs but also its order and 
stability. On vegetative, sexual, psychological, social, and cultural levels alike, 
it sees fertility and sterility as succeeding one another in a systolic and diastolic 
universal rhythm. In effect, it was in The Golden Bough more than any other 
single work that the twentieth century might read the significance of its emer- 
gence from Victorian prudery concerning sexual drives; of its traumatic experi- 
ences inspired by the Boer War, the Irish civil conflict, and World War I; of the 
economic character of its existence emphasized by the Russian revolution, the 
British General Strike, and the world depression of the 1930’s; of the codifying 
of irrational impulses into a philosophical position, whether that of Nietzsche, 
Bergson, Kierkegaard, the dadaist, or the existentialist; and of its religious and 
cultural problems created by the Higher Criticism, the comparative method, and 
the science of Huxley as well as of Einstein. 

The above, then, were some of the reasons for The Golden Bough’s popularity. 
What it provided creative artists with was, as J. H. Buckley has recently remarked, 
“an almost inexhaustible source book for the central myth and symbols of a 
twentieth-century literature.” * It is toa consideration of the myths and symbols 
which three modern poets—W. B. Yeats, D. H. Lawrence, and Edith Sitwell— 
have derived from The Golden Bough that the bulk of this study is devoted. Need- 
less to say, in the majority of instances it is impossible to demonstrate that The 
Golden Bough itself is the direct and immediate source. However, in the larger 
and looser sense of “influence” it is impossible not to see Frazer’s work as the 
point at which most of the myths, symbols, and concepts used by the poets en- 
tered literature. What can rarely be charted with any degree of accuracy are the 
intervening stages by which these elements passed from The Golden Bough to 
the poems. To look for an exact and single source of most poetic images and ideas 
is to search for a chimera. The poet’s mind is ineradicably chameleonic and to 
trace his memories, impulses, and past thoughts with any precision requires more 
rigorous psychological techniques than are currently available. Consequently, 
the relation between Frazer and the poets which is assumed is that of ancestor 
to descendant rather than that of lender to borrower. 

Of paramount importance for this approach, then, are the major themes, top- 


* The Victorian Temper (Cambridge, Mass., 1951), p. 245. 
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ics, and figures dealt with by Frazer. The first of his four explicit subjects includes 
the principles of magic, imitation and contagion, their connection with science 
and religion, and their function of assuring weather conditions favorable to the 
growth of food for the community. The second is the evolution of the sacred king 
from the status of a magician to that of a semi-divine figure upon whose health 
the life of the community depends. The third is a consideration of the principles 
of taboo or negative magic as it bears on the priest-king who is the human coun- 
terpart of the dying god. The fourth, and by all odds the most important, theme 
is the myth and ritual of the dying and reviving god who is synonymous with 
the persistence of immortal life in a mortal world. Of the archetypal figures that 
appear in The Golden Bough: the magician, priest-king, dying god, scapegoat, 
hanged god, earth mother, and corn maiden occur most frequently. 

These figures, general themes, and even specific anthropological details are 
utilized by many twentieth-century poets. So far as can be ascertained, however, 
the first writer to use Frazer in his own work was W. B. Yeats. In The Wind 
Among the Reeds (1899) Yeats has a note to his poem The Valley of the Black Pig 
which reveals his intimate knowledge of anthropology and comparative religion. 
Following an account of the black pig’s connection with Celtic myths, he goes on 
to identify it with Frazer’s Mediterranean deities: 


The battle is a mythological battle, and the black pig is one with. . . the boar that killed 
Adonis; the boar that killed Attis; and the pig embodiment of Typhon (‘Golden Bough,’ 
II. pages 26, 31). The pig seems to have been originally a genius of the corn, and seemingly 
because the too great power of their divinity makes divine things dangerous to mortals, 
its flesh was forbidden to many eastern nations; but as the meaning of the prohibition was 
forgotten, abhorrence took the place of reverence, pigs and boars grew into types of evil, 
and were described as the enemies of the very gods they once typified (‘Golden Bough,’ 
II. 26-31, 56-57). The Pig would, therefore, become the Black Pig, a type of cold and of 
winter that awake in November, the old beginning of winter, to do battle with the summer, 
and with the fruit and leaves, and finally, as I suggest; and as I believe, for the purposes 
of poetry; of the darkness that will at last destroy the gods and the world.‘ 


It is in the light of this mythic pattern that we are to read the following lines 
from He Mourns for the Change that has Come Upon Him and His Beloved and 
Longs for the End of the World: 


And now my calling is but the calling of a hound; 

And Time and Birth and Change are hurrying by. 

I would that the Boar without bristles had come from the West, 
And had rooted the sun and moon and stars out of the sky 

And lay in the darkness, grunting, and turning to. his rest. 


Both the poem and the prose note illustrate one of Yeats’s dominant convictions, 
namely, that human affairs inevitably will conclude with a Gétterdémmerung 
period. Thus, in the death and dismemberment of Frazer’s vegetative deities, 
Yeats found an archetypal image which, for him, adumbrated the future history 
of his own age. 

Other poems regard the fate of the protagonist rather than the character of 
the antagonist. Thus, in His Dream, Yeats draws on a rite described by Frazer, 


‘The Wind Among the Reeds (London, 1899), pp. 96-98. 
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that of the voyage into death of the sacred boat of Osiris. The Mountain Tomb, 
as its title suggests, carries the voyage of the godlike protagonist to its con- 
clusion: “All wisdom shut into his onyx eyes,/Our Father Rosicross sleeps in 
his tomb.” Here Yeats’s interest in occult theosophical lore merges with the 
anthropological view of the entombed hero. The murderous animal antagonist 
and the quiescent divinity are counterpointed by The Magi who “‘being by Cal- 
vary’s turbulence unsatisfied,” once again seek the dying god, Attis or Adonis, 
who suffered death beneath the tusks of the boar. It is in this fate that the poet 
finds ‘‘the uncontrollable mystery on the bestial floor.’’ Clearly Yeats is justified 
in saying, as he does in A Coat, “I made my song a coat/Covered with em- 
broideries/ Out of old mythologies,’ and just as clearly some of these mythologies 
came from The Golden Bough. 

Subject matter, however, is not the only thing Yeats found in Frazer. The 
latter’s celebrated comparative method set classical situations over against primi- 
tive tribal rites, and on many occasions Yeats’s poetic method follows suit. Thus, 
Lines Written in Dejection juxtaposes ‘‘the dark leopards,” which are creatures 
of great potency for many African tribes, and ‘‘the holy centaurs of the hills,” 
who were driven from Mt. Pelion and scattered throughout Greece when Chiron, 
their leader, died. The disappearance of both leopards and centaurs is contingent 
upon the departure of the moon-goddess who leaves her lover, “‘the timid sun.” 
Similarly, Solomon and the Witch places Solomon and Sheba in ‘‘the forbidden 
sacred grove” where ‘‘the moon is wilder every minute.”’ And if the grove cannot 
be explicitly identified with that at Nemi, neither can the connection be wholly 
ignored. 

Within the compass of this study it is impossible to trace out in detail the 
various elements in Yeats’s poétry which reflect his acquaintance with The 
Golden Bough. Yet even the most casual reader of his work will be impressed 
by such allusions as that of the Babylonian astronomers in The Dawn, the resur- 
rection through death motif of Broken Dreams, the fertilizing of vegetation with 
sacrificial human blood in The Rose Tree, the identification of a female soul with 
a laurel tree in A Prayer for My Daughter, the shooting star and the sacrifice of 
the hero-king in A Parnellite at Parnell’s Funeral, and the golden bough of Sailing 
to Byzantium. More pervasive and equally impressive is the theme of the cyclic 
nature of existence, as in The Second Coming, The Tower III, The Wheel, and 
Death. Central to the development of All Souls’ Night is the fact, emphasized 
by Frazer, that originally the occasion marked a festival for the dead. In The 
Crazed Moon as we move back in time, the metaphor of the moon as a fecund 
goddess is gradually transformed into a descriptive fact. The moon no longer is 
merely like a goddess; she is one, and her appearance, as The Golden Bough had 
suggested, is celebrated by ceremonial dances. Even Crazy Jane in cursing the 
bishop envisages herself beneath a lightning-seared oak, the sacred tree of many 
primitive European tribes. 

The very number of these allusions testifies to the importance which Yeats 
attached to the concepts elaborated by The Golden Bough. This is further empha- 
sized in several prose statements including the poet’s notes to The King of the 
Great Clock Tower (1935). Indeed, he finds the very function of poetry and the 
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poet transformed through the pressures generated by the researches of anthro- 
pology and comparative religion. Thus, he declares that ‘“‘between 1922 and 1925 
English literature, wherever most intense, cast off its preoccupation with social 
problems and began to create myths like those of antiquity, and to ask the most 
profound questions.’’® 

In view of this attitude it is not surprising to find him still drawing upon Fra- 
zer’s concepts in the last years of his life. A clear indication of this is Vacillation 
IT from The Winding Stair (1933): 


A tree there is that from its topmost bough 

Is half all glittering flame and half all green 
Abounding foliage moistened with the dew; 

And half is half and yet is all the scene; 

And half and half consume what they renew, 

And he that Attis’ image hangs between 

That staring fury and the blind lush leaf 

May know not what he knows, but knows not grief.® 


The death of the beautiful young god represents for Yeats both the destructive 
loss of beauty in the world and also the possibility of its recreation and revivifica- 
tion through the exercise of the magical powers of the poetic imagination. Sorrow 
for lost beauty is balanced by joy and fierce delight in destruction for its own 
sake. An even later poem explores a different aspect of the divine hero’s life. Her 
Triumph employs the myth of Andromeda and Perseus as a dramatic situation 
and links it to the legendary victory of St. George, both of which are recounted 
in The Golden Bough: 


I mocked, being crazy, but you mastered it 
And broke the chain and set my ankles free, 
Saint George or else a pagan Perseus. 


Yet while the reviving god fulfills the role of conquering hero, he must in turn 
suffer the fatal wound. It is this that provides the central image of Her Vision 
in the Wood ‘“‘at wine-dark midnight in the sacred wood”’: 


But the dark changed to red, and torches shone, 
And deafening music shook the leaves; a troop 
Shouldered a litter with a wounded man, 

Or smote upon the string and to the sound 

Sang of the beast that gave the fatal wound.’ 


Yeats’s final and fullest treatment of the dying and reviving god occurs in the 
play The Resurrection (1935) whose central characters are Christ and three others 
called The Hebrew, The Greek, and The Syrian. These last three each represent 
both a people and their divine protagonist, both an audience and an actor. The 
play as a whole is a drama of the evolving religious consciousness whose main 

5 W. B. Yeats, ed. Ten Principal Upanishads, trans. Shree Purohit Swami (New York, 
1937), p. 9. 


¢Cf. R. Ellmann, The Identity of Yeats (London, 1954), pp. 172-173. 
7Cf. T. R. Henn, The Lonely Tower (London, 1950), p. 246. 
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segments are embodied by Haman, Dionysus, Adonis, and Christ. Its action is 
polarized between its opening and closing songs which define the theme. The 
first asserts: {jj 


I saw a staring virgin stand 

Where holy Dionysus died 

And tear the heart out of his side, 

And lay the heart upon her hand 

And bear that beating heart away; 

And then did all the Muses sing 

Of Magnus Annus at the spring, 

As though God’s death were but a play.® 


Yeats here insists not only upon the pagan character of the ritual death but also 
upon the religious implications inherent in its mimetic observances. To this the 
second song replies in subtle counterpoint: 


In pity for man’s darkening thought 
He walked that room and issued thence 
In Galilean turbulence; 

The Babylonian starlight brought 

A fabulous formless darkness in; 
Odour of blood when Christ was slain 
Made all Platonic tolerance vain 

And vain all Doric discipline. 


In the presence of the hanged god, the ordered calm of the human mind, sym- 


bolized by philosophy and art, is rendered futile. The dying god is rooted in and 
emerges from ‘a fabulous formless darkness” both of history and the human 
mind. For Yeats both the darkness and the deity were essential to life and to 
poetry. 

Though beginning his career somewhat later than Yeats, D. H. Lawrence 
found The Golden Bough and other works of the Cambridge school both con- 
genial to his own ideas and useful in his creative work. As early as 1911, he al- 
ludes to “the seated staiues of the kings of Egypt,’”® a point which suggests an 
awareness if not of Frazer, then perhaps of such Egyptologists as Tiele, Breasted, 
Budge, and Flinders Petrie. The latter two in particular were beginning at this 
time to enjoy a considerable vogue among readers in England. More unequivocal, 
however, are his references to the Cambridge school from 1913 to 1916. Frazer, 
Jane Harrison, Murray, and Tylor, all are mentioned in the letters of this period 
as are such works as T'he Golden Bough, Totemism and Exogamy, Ancient Art and 
Ritual, and Primitive Culture all of which Lawrence declares he has read.!° From 
this reading he finds himself convinced that ‘“‘there is a blood-consciousness which 
exists in us independently of the ordinary mental consciousness,’ that art 


8 Cf. W. Y. Tindall, Forces in Modern British Literature (New York, 1947), p. 202. 

® The Letters of D. H. Lawrence, ed. A. Huxley (London, 1932), p. 14. 

10 Tbid., pp. 149, 164-65, 173-74, 328, 344, 359; D. H. Lawrence’s Letters to Bertrand Rus- 
seli, ed. Harry T. Moore (New York, 1948), pp. 63-65. 

11 Letters to Bertrand Russell, p. 63. 
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emerges from religious yearning,” that the individual goes through critical stages 
of transition which are analogous to the death and rebirth of vegetation,'* and 
that magic, though antipathetic to him, is a reality and ‘‘not by any means the 
nonsense Bertie Russell says it is.’’™ 

As a result of what this reading contributed to his thought, his poetry as well 
as his fiction manifests a concern with primitive beliefs and images of the most 
varied kinds. In an early poem, Mystery, he confides: “Now I am all/ One bowl 
of kisses,/ Such as the tall/ Slim votaresses/ Of Egypt filled/ For divine ex- 
cesses’”’; and the mystery ritual of which he speaks is clearly sexual. The Virgin 
Mother involves a reference to double birth which is a part of initiation rituals 
described at length by both Frazer and Miss Harrison: ‘Once from your womb, 
sweet mother,/ Once from your soul.” In “this rare, ancient night’? beneath 
The Yew-Tree on the Downs, the poet pleads: ‘Lie down, and open to me/ The 
inner dark of the mystery,/ Be penetrate, like the tree.’’ This invocation may 
hint at the birth of Adonis from a tree-mother as well as request initiation into 
the knowledge of life’s source. The image of the sacred tree is again used in Under 
the Oak but with greater emphasis on its mythic nature: 


Beneath this powerful tree, my whole soul’s fluid 
Oozes away from me as a sacrifice steam 
At the knife of a Druid. 


Of this ancient place, of my ancient curse? 


Similarly, trees outside the window Late at Night impel the mind back to ancient 
images which provoke disturbing questions: 


Tall black Bacchae of midnight, why then, why 
Do you rush to assail me? 

Do I intrude on your rites nocturnal? 

What should it avail me? 


Is there some great Iacchos of these slopes 
Surburban dismal? 


Have I profaned some female mystery, orgies 
Black and phantasmal? 


Here the psychological terrors of modern life are personified in classical and prim- 
itive terms; in Autumn Sunshine an escape from these terrors is found by merging 
a classical observance with Frazer’s concept of the vegetative character of deities. 


12 Letters of D. H. Lawrence, p. 149. 
18 Thid., pp. 178, 217-18, passim. 
4 Thid., p. 440. 
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The poet contemplates and participates in a ritual libation such as both Miss 
Harrison and F. M. Cornford describe: 


All, all Persephone’s pale cups of mould 
Are on the board, are over-filled; 
The portion to the gods is spilled; 

Now, mortals all, take hold! 


By heaven and earth and hellish stream, 
To break this sick and nauseous dream. 


One result of this escape is found in Don Juan whose theme, as one would ex- 
pect, is love. The protagonist begins and concludes with the conviction that 
“Tsis the mystery/ Must be in love with me,” a point which if true identifies him 
with Osiris, the dying and reviving god of Egypt. The Hymn to Priapus develops 
the implications of this in contemporary terms and crosses it with the traditional 
death of the cereal god: ‘““The warm, soft country lass,/ Sweet as an armful of 
wheat/ At threshing-time brokeh, was broken/ For me, and ah, it was sweet!’’ 
The result is that actions in the ‘present become symbolic of past actions which 
ostensibly are of an entirely different character. Love and its fulfillment become 
a harvest image that invokes and contains both death and life. On the other 
hand, separation from woman and love prompts a prayer to chthonic deities, 
deities which Jane Harrison had declared were psychologically and culturally 
prior to and more important than the Olympian sky gods: 


dark Gods, govern her sleep, 
Magnificent ghosts of the darkness, carry off her decision in sleep, 
Leave her no choice, make her lapse me-ward, make her, 
Oh Gods of the living darkness, powers of Night. 


Yet with the woman returned, certain crucial times of the year, such as New 
Year’s Night, demand religious offerings and her sacrifice: 


You’re a dove I have bought for sacrifice, 
And tonight I slay it. 


Now I offer her up to the ancient, inexorable God, 
Who knows me not. 


I sacrifice all in her, my last of the world, 
Pride, strength, all the lot. 


That this is a sacrifice of and for love is underscored by Frazer’s point that doves 
were sacred to Aphrodite and Astarte and were burned at the funeral of Adonis. 
The sacrifice of life to death makes possible rebirth. The centrality of this theme 
to Lawrence’s poetry is inescapable and equally inescapable is the fact that The 
Golden Bough provides the most explicit definition of this theme as well as the 
bulk of its images. Clear examples of this tripartite movement from life to death 
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to rebirth appear in Spring Morning and, more sharply, in New Heaven and 
Earth: 


The unknown, strong current of life supreme 
drowns me and sweeps me away and holds me down 
to the sources of mystery, in the depths, 
extinguishes there my risen resurrected life 

and kindles it further at the core of utter mystery. 


The volume Birds, Beasts and Flowers (1923) develops naturally enough the 
vegetative and animal aspects of the myth of the dying and reviving god. The 
eating of Medlars and Sorb-Apples is linked with ‘‘Orpheus, and the winding, 
leaf-clogged, silent lanes of hell,” and the poet declares: ‘I say, wonderful are 
the hellish experiences,/ Orphic, delicate/ Dionysos of the Underworld.”’ The 
result of his experience is ‘‘Orphic farewell, and farewell, and farewell/ And the 
ego sum of Dionysos/ The sono io of perfect drunkenness/ Intoxication of final 
loneliness.”” Lawrence links the two deities via their identical fates of dismember- 
ment and their connection with the dead in order to convey the peculiar quality 
of his feeling about the essential loneliness of the individual. Figs alludes to the 
beliefs, described in The Golden Bough, that the ‘tree and its fruit constitute a 
vegetative analogy to the sexual form of man and that the tree is capable of fer- 
tilizing women. The theme of Grapes is the historical primacy of the vine over 
the rose. The latter symbolizes the modern world with its emphasis upon ‘“‘The 
explicit/ The candid revelation.” Contrasted with it is ‘the dark grape’ which 
represents the primitive world when men possessed a power of ‘naked com- 
munion” and a capacity for sensitive intuition. This contrast is also reflected in 


the gods: 


When the vine was rose, Gods were dark-skinned. 

Bacchus is a dream’s dream. 

Once God was all negroid, as now he is fair. 

But it’s so long ago, the ancient Bushman has forgotten more 
utterly than we, who have never known. 


Man’s making his gods in his own image is a commonplace found in Xenophanes 
as well as Frazer, but in The Golden Bough the changing features of the deity 
are given fresh relevance and increased poignancy by the comparative method. 
Lawrence is aware of the irony in history and pre-history, but he is moved chiefly 
by the grape’s talismanic power to summon up ‘the world before the floods, 
where man was dark and evasive” and by the necessity of submitting to it. 

In addition to Cypresses and the aforementioned poems on the yew tree and 
the oak, Lawrence’s own version of the primitive worship of trees, a subject 
treated at length in The Golden Bough, is further elaborated in Bare Fig-Trees, 
Bare Almond-Trees, and Almond Blossom. In Purple Anemones he declares that 
‘it is Pluto,/ Dis,/ The dark one./ Proserpine’s master,’”’ not Jesus or Apollo, 
who is the god of flowers. With Frazer he links the appearance of vegetation with 
the return of the deity, in this case, Proserpine, from the underworld: 
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When she broke forth from below, 

Flowers came, hell-hounds on her heels. 
Dis, the dark, the jealous god, the husband, 
Flower-sumptuous-blooded. 


Similarly, St. Luke hints at the Christian saint’s association with the bull-god of 
antiquity, while Snake recognizes the reptile as a divine king of the underworld. 
In Lui et Elle the male tortoise is identified with the dismembered dying god and 
both are emblems of the tortures sexual awakening produces in the adolescent: 


Poor little earthy house-inhabiting Osiris, 
The mysterious bull tore him at adolescence into pieces, 
And he must struggle after reconstruction, ignominiously. 


And in one of the last poems in the volume, Autumn at Taos, Lawrence while 
riding through a canyon on his horse, sees ‘‘the golden hawk of Horus/Astride 
above me.” In this, Lawrence is accurately imitating the Egyptian custom, de- 
scribed by Frazer, of identifying the hawk with the sun and both with the king. 
As a sun worshipper, Lawrence clearly was placing himself under the protection 
of the appropriate deity. 

This concern with the myths and rites of ancient and primitive peoples was by 
no means restricted to a single phase of Lawrence’s career. Like Yeats, he seems 
to have invoked the myths expounded in The Golden Bough as his talisman for 
the descent to the underworld during his last years. In Last Poems (1933), Middle 
of the World describes the approach of ‘“‘the slim black ship of Dionysos”’ which 
advances ‘“‘with grape-vines up the mast, and dolphins leaping.” In this image 
the poet follows Frazer’s report of the ancient identification of Dionysus and 
Osiris and then transfers Osiris’ death voyage to Dionysus. The image of Diony- 
sus’ ship recurs in They Say the Sea is Loveless, a title that is disproved by the 
fact that ‘‘the sea is making love to Dionysos/ in the bouncing of these small 
and happy whales.’”’ Despite the gay phallicism of the voyage of the god, his 
death is inevitable. Hence in Stoic the great gods and goddesses such as Artemis, 
Aphrodite, Cronos, and Ares have died. Nevertheless, lamentations for them are 
unnecessary, ‘for perhaps the greatest of all illusions/ is this illusion of the death 
of the undying,” a conviction that is at the very core of Frazer’s treatment of 
the dying god. 

With this there begins an exploration of the nature of death and the character 
of evil. Doors develops Miss Harrison’s thesis concerning the chthonic deities 
by insisting that “‘not the ithyphallic demons/ not even the double phallus of 
the devil himself / with his key to the two dark doors/ is evil.’’ This concern with 
evil, which runs throughout a number of the later poems, is further defined in 
Evil is Homeless: 


Hell is the home of souls lost in darkness, 

even as heaven is the home of souls lost in light. 
And like Persephone, or Attis 

there are souls that are at home in both homes. 
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Because, as one title declares, death is not evil, Lawrence, like Yeats, can follow 
Osiris to The Ship of Death and ‘‘the longest journey, to oblivion’ which is ‘“‘the 
long and painful death/ that lies between the old self and the new.” Here life is 
seen as a cycle of decline and resurgence which contains a death phase that must 
necessarily be endured. For Lawrence, this death is, in a sense, a divestiture from 
the contemporary categories of thought and modes of perception. The new self 
possesses a non-cerebral mode of thought focussed upon a phallic worship through 
which sex becomes a way of life and a form of intuitive apprehension. 

In What are the Gods! and Name the Gods! we learn that as a consequence of 
this divestiture the gods are nameless and without form and yet they live “in a 
great full lime-tree of summer,” in a woman washing herself under a tap, and in 
the new-mown ‘‘tall white corn.’’ Unconsciously perhaps but nonetheless sig- 
nificantly, Lawrence repeats Frazer’s stress upon the tree, the woman, and the 
corn as objects of religious awe and veneration. And like Frazer’s primitive men 
he refuses to distinguish between the animate and the inanimate, the human and 
the vegetative; all are seen as spirits possessing sacred potency. This conclusion 
is made explicit in All Sorts of Gods: 


every god that humanity has ever known is still a god today 

the African queer ones and Scandinavian queer ones, 

the Greek beautiful ones, the Phoenician ugly ones, the Aztec hideous ones 
goddesses of love, goddesses of dirt, excrement-eaters or lily virgins 

Jesus, Buddha, Jehovah and Ra, Egypt and Babylon 

all the gods, and you see them all if you look, alive and moving today, 
and alive and moving tomorrow, many tomorrows, as yesterdays. 


As a result of the continuing presence of man’s many gods, the poet records in 
For a Moment how persons with whom he comes in contact stand revealed as 
Hyacinthus, Io, Isis, or Chiron the Centaur. Similarly, in Mazimus the poet 
meets Hermes and in The Man of Tyre, Aphrodite coming out of the sea. 

By the same token, as we learn from Be Jt So, one can oneself become ‘‘one of 
the gods, Jesus or Fafnir or Priapus or Siva.’”? Man is More than Homo Sapiens 
and Two Ways of Living and Dying add to this list of gods incarnate in man such 
names as Ashtaroth, Huitzilopochtli, Baal, Krishna, Adonis, and Balder all of 
which appear in The Golden Bough. The essential relationship between gods and 
men, or between the divine and mortal aspects of man, is made clear by The Old 
idea of Sacrifice: 


sacrifice is the law of life which enacts 
that little lives must be eaten up into the dance and splendour 
of bigger lives, with due reverence and acknowledgement. 


This statement from Lawrence’s final years underscores the fact that the basic 
co-ordinates of his version of the dying and reviving man-god are the necessity 
of death, the acceptance of a sacrificial communion, and the attainment of a 
new life. 

A poet of far greater technical resources who also reveals the influence of The 
Golden Bough is Edith Sitwell. From such early poems as Early Spring, The 
Drum, Country Dance, Waltz, and Popular Song it is impossible to determine 
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whether or not they had felt the impress of Frazer and his Cambridge followers. 
The satyrs, centaurs, water gods, and nymphs of the caves, woods, and mountains, 
together with the references to Pan, Silenus, Midas, Apollo, Psyche, Hecate, 
and Thetis, might more probably be adduced as the result of a classically orien- 
tated education. However, in I Do Like to Be Beside the Seaside, which, like all 
the above mentioned poems save the first, is from Fagade (1922), we find a hint 
of a humorous use of one of Frazer’s key mythic figures: ‘‘Erotis notices that 
she/ Will/ Steal/ The/ Wheat-king’s luggage, like Babel/ Before the League of 
Nations grew.” The “wheat-king” hangs tantalizingly between commerce and 
myth. The same is true in Hornpipe of ‘“‘Lady Venus on the settee of the horse- 
hair sea” and Sir Bacchus ‘“a-drinking the black tarr’d grapes’ blood’? and of 
Sir Beelzebub who ‘‘called for his syllabub in the hotel in Hell/ Where Proserpine 
fell.” 

In The Sleeping Beauty (1924) myths and classical allusions are employed to 
give an ancestral home the character of a legend itself. Thus, ‘‘the gardener was 
as old as the tongues of nightingales’’ and spoke of “the sylvan equipage Dian/ 
Leads in her hunting through the deepest woods/ And the Dodonian‘leaves of 
summer.” Such references remind us that The Waste Land with its Philomela 
motif had already appeared, that Diana played a leading role in the ceremonies 
at Nemi, and that both The Golden Bough and A. B. Cook’s Zeus dealt with the 
various legends concerning Dodona. Pan and his satyrs continue to haunt the 
scene and ‘‘Aeolus and Boreas/Brood among those boughs.’’ A more somber 
note is struck with the reference to the aging of man and the world, a note that 
seems to owe something to Gilbert Murray’s remarks on Greek tragedy and to 
F. M. Cornford’s study of Greek comedy: 

But age has brought a little subtle change 

Like the withdrawal caused by the slow dropping 

Of cold sad water on some vast stone image: 

A slow withdrawal, a sad gradual change 

O’er tragic masks through which strange gods have cried— 
Till seen through death-cold rents in saturnine leaves 
They seem, almost, to echo in their form 

The saturnine cold laughter of the water. 

And this, too, is the fate of country masks 

Of Comedy, as fresh as smiling fruits 

Of summer, seen, vermilion, through deep leaves. 


And in the declaration that “old pig-snouted Darkness grovels/ For life’s mired 
rags among the broken hovels,”’ there is a similarity to Yeats’s black pig, the 
enemy of the gods. This is made more explicit in the concluding section of the 
poem: 


All night the harsh bucolic winds that grunt 
Through these green curtains help me in my hunt. 
Oh, the swinish hairy beasts 

Of the rough wind 

(Wild boars tearing through the forests) ! 


This mood of destruction with its hints of the death of the god is continued in 
The Hambone and the Heart, a poem based on the primitive belief that the spirits 
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of the dead live on. A mother tells of her murder by her son, but in the process 
the tale assumes the overtone of the hanged god myth: “‘His body is a blackened 
rag/ Upon the tree—a monstrous flag.”’ Elegy on Dead Fashion (1926) returns 
to the eighteenth-century atmosphere and rococo grandeur of the early poems 
but only to lament its passing and to satirize those of the present who seek to 
perpetuate it. Though Thetis, Chloe, Damon, and the various pastoral nymphs 
remain, other references indicate the poem is a prelude to Gold Coast Customs 
(1929). Thus, her historians (is Sir James Frazer one of them?) wonder: 


‘How old is Venus? Older than the trees, 
Does she remember still the ancient bliss, 
Grown dead and rotten, of Adonis’ kiss? 


The classical context is continued by ‘‘the bacchantes with their dew-wet hair,” 
Prometheus, the raving Numidean Sibyl, and Janus, the wood-god. At the same 
time the vegetative nature of the gods, so stressed by Frazer, is clearly utilized: 


There in the forest, through the green baize leaves, 
Walked Artemis, and like the bound-up sheaves 

Of gilt and rustling-tressed corn, her arrows 
Through greenhouses of vegetable marrows 

She aimed. 


Similarly, there are allusions to early man’s unique habits of thought, a topic 
mentioned by Frazer, enlarged upon by Lévy-Bruhl, and shaped to his own ends 
by Lawrence: 


In those deep ages the most primitive 

And roughest and uncouthest shapes did live 
Knowing the memory of before their birth, 
And their soul’s life before this uncouth earth. 


In Gold Coast Customs the rites of modern savages in the uncivilized societies 
of England and America come to the fore, while the sophisticated culture of 
Voltaire and the Regency is abandoned together with its language and interests. 
So numerous and sustained are the references to primitive observances that 
quotation would involve nearly the whole poem. Suffice it to say that such fea- 
tures as the painting of man-slayers’ faces, the wearing of leopard skins and 
masks, the practices of cannibalism and head-hunting, the sacrificing of the male 
child and slaves, the worship of stone fetishes, the death or murder of the god, 
and the festivals of a saturnalian character—all of which are mentioned in the 
poem—are treated in exhaustive detail in The Golden Bough. The function of 
these images and topics is to present the disintegration and degradation of modern 
life as a regression to primitive habits and attitudes. The entire poem underlines 
with dramatic ferocity Frazer’s contention that the savage of pre-history still 
lurks in men today. 

This influence of comparative religion on Miss Sitwell culminates in the later 
poems. Here not only the poems themselves but also their notes provide unmis- 
takable evidence of the central part played by Frazer and his followers in her 
thinking. Thus, the note to A Sleepy Tune tells us that she has borrowed from 
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The Golden Bough the king of Lydia whose people held him responsible for the 
crops and weather. Other notes and references testify to her familiarity with 
Jane Harrison’s Themis and Ancient Art and Ritual, Cornford’s T'he Origin of 
Attic Comedy, Farnell’s Cults of the Greek States, Frazer’s monumental edition of 
Pausanias’ Description of Greece, and Reinach’s Cultes, mythes, et religions.'® 

As for the poems themselves, they are rich in anthropological lore. Invocation 
establishes the poet’s role as a mythic one: 


I, a golden woman like the corn goddess 

Watch the dark fields, and know when spring begins 
To the sound of the heart and the planetary rhythm, 
Fires in the heavens and in the hearts of men. 


The woman aligns herself with Frazer’s archetypal earth mother who recognizes 
that the rebirth of man and vegetation is a single process and that fire is both a 
symbol of life and a charm to rekindle the youthful energy of the sun. In An 
Old Woman the figure of the title expands into that of “the consoling Earth, the 
mother of the corn, nurse of the unreturning” who waits for her wandering lover, 
the sun. During her vigil she “heard the priests that howled for rain and the 
universal darkness,/ Saw the golden princes sacrificed to the Rain-god” and 
learned that ‘‘the rhythms of our lives/ Are those of the ripening, dying of the 
seasons.’’ Eurydice draws more explicitly on myths given detailed interpretation 
by Frazer and Miss Harrison. As the speaker, Eurydice links herself to Proserpine 
who was carried off before she had even “tied up her golden hair/ In a knot like 
the branched corn.’’ Her beloved, “Orpheus with the golden mouth,” is “like 
Adonis born from the young myrrh-tree, you, the vine-branch/ Broken by the 
wind of love.” 

In her later work this image of gold is frequently linked with Frazer’s stress 
upon the nutritive importance of vegetation. This appears most clearly in Baga- 
telle in which she speaks of the ‘“‘powers of gold growth that shall be the bread of 
men.” The Golden Bough traces the gradual ripening of the grain in the successive 
figures of Demeter and Persephone and of the Green and the Yellow Demeter. 
Nor is this color symbolism restricted to goddesses; Frazer sees the Green Osiris 
as fulfilling the same function as the Green Demeter. It is, therefore, extremely 
significant to find the corn goddess in Eurydice wandering over the dark fields of 
the season of death and being addressed by one who resembles “‘the water-dark, 
the water-thin/ Effigy of Osiris, with a face as green as a moon.” With Song for 
Two Voices she greets another vegetative deity who participates in one of the 
central rites designed to revive the god and his land: 


‘O Dionysus of the tree—you of the beard, you of the ripeness 
Among the branches of my arms and hair 

As the boughs of the vine hold the plane-tree— 

You came like the wind in the branches.’ 





18 The Collected Poems (New York, 1954), pp. 426-27; The Song of the Cold (New York, 
1948), p. 109; A Poet’s Notebook (Boston, 1950), pp. v-vi, 12-13, 56, passim. This last work 
also contains A Notebook on William Shakespeare, and it is in it that most of the anthro- 
pological references occur. 
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This sacred marriage which explains the growth of vegetation for the savage is 
derived from and dependent on the myth of the separation of sky and earth. In 
Green Song this myth is called “‘the secret of how Spring began/ In the young 
world before the Fall of Man. For you are the young spring earth,/ And I, O 
Love, your dark and lowering heaven.’” 

Holiday, a title which plays on the word’s etymological origin, links the Chris- 
tian man-god with Adonis and perhaps also with Blake’s Ore: ‘‘Christ Who for- 
gives us—He with the bright Hair—/ The Sun Whose Body was spilt on our 
fields to bring us harvest.’’ When the god dies, then too “‘the myths of Earth are 
dead. Yet with an infinite/ Wild strength the grass of spring still finds the light.”’ 
As Metamorphosis makes clear, it is this stubborn persistence of the vegetation 
which constitutes the actual resurrection of the god: 


So, out of the dark, see our great Spring begins— 
Our Christ, the new Song, breaking out in the fields and hedge-rows, 
The heart of Man! O, the new temper of Christ, in veins and branches! 


As part of this regenerative ritual, one hears “the thunder of the bull-voiced 
mimes, unseen, unknown” which both Frazer and Miss Harrison describe as 
fertility charms. Their sound presages and encourages “the thunders of saps 
rising, and of all things sown/ In far off gardens,” an event that is recalled in 
The Road to Thebes. The return of life and the regeneration of the human heart 
is not, however, a force operating from without. It depends, as we learn from 
The Two Loves, on an individual’s effort, an effort that derives ultimately from 
the archetype of the fallen man: 


the first husbandman and gravedigger, the red Adam, 

Dug from the earth of his own nature the corn effigy 

Of a long-buried country god, encrusted with earth-virtues, 
And brought to a new birth 

The ancient wisdom hiding behind heat and laughter, 
Deep-rooted in Death’s earth. 


The nature of this effort and its connection with regeneration is characterized 
in Interlude II through the figure of “‘the first and final Adam—he who is one 
with the immense Ceres/ And all day broke the gold body of the giantess in 
love.” 

The regenerative effort involves, paradoxically enough, patience and resigna- 
tion on the part of the rising god who in this case is the solar hero-king of Lydia: 


‘I was a Gold Man... Now I lie under the earth, 
And only the young wheat-ear 
Grows from my hollow breast like a gold sound.’ 


Equivalent to the reappearance of the legendary hero is the birth of the divine 
child. In both cases Spring Morning is preceded by a ‘night of ferment in the 
heart and under earth!’’ The poem opens with this morning which possesses solar, 
vegetative, and human aspects: 


After the thunders of night-wandering Zagreus 

The unseen Suns were singing, where day-long, laughter, 
The Janus-face, turned black and terrible, as if lightning 
Struck it among bright vine-tips. 
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With the rising of the sun and the return of the spring, those who have been 
dead “‘hear the shout of the God in the Gold Rain/ And its marriage with the 
earth.” 

Following this, both in Spring Morning and Out of School, all things whose life 
depended upon this resurrection and rebirth give vent to their feelings: ‘“Then 
from the wide pale lips of the dust came the great sound of the Ritual Laughter 
At the impiety of Death, the sacrilege. .. ./ The Ritual Laughter at the escape 
from death.” At last the cyclic and divine character of existence is realized. For 
Miss Sitwell, this depends upon a comprehension of two paradoxes, that of the 
death of death and that of the emergence of life and the revived god from the 
earth’s dusty corruption. The ineluctable character of these paradoxes provokes 
the Ritual Laughter which is compounded of the joyous relief of the Hilaria and 
the uproarious amusement of Aristophanic comedy. In the first of these two 
moods, we find what the later poems have been working toward in all their aus- 
tere devotion. Similarly, the second mood reminds us of the wild gaiety of the 
early poems. And just as these moods are united in a single expression so do the 
early and late poems comprise a unified view of man, his deity, and their rela- 
tionship. 

In effect, all three poets have devoted a considerable part of their poetry to 
analyzing the distinctive features of man and god and to probing the intricacies 
of their relationship. In so doing, they, like many of their contemporaries, have 
found the central archetype of this relationship in The Golden Bough’s myth of 
the dying and reviving god. From it, together with its classical analogues and 
parallels, they developed their concern with myth. Frazer showed them that 
myth can be simultaneously an ancient tale reaching back to the origins of time 
and man, the explanation of a ritual, and a metaphoric, poetic account of pro- 
found psychological truths. Thus, they often employ myths with the emotional 
force both of confused, historical records and of imaginative creations, as ex- 
planation and intuition both. Similarly, in Frazer’s accounts of primitive man- 
gods, they found a concept of incarnation that was both less sophisticated and 
more germane to their age and attitude than that of Christianity. As a result, 
both Lawrence and Yeats found in The Golden Bough the material and the justi- 
fication for their interest in magic and the occult. They read their own antipathy 
for the religion of their day into Frazer’s claim that magic was opposed in prin- 
ciple to religion. At the same time, the identification of magician and priest-king, 
both of whom concentrate on the restoration of fertility and the rejuvenation of 
society, provided them with an attractive prospect and a significant purpose. 
Yeats in particular was inclined to see the poet as a magician whose material 
was language itself. On the other hand, some poets, such as T. 8S. Eliot and Edith 
Sitwell, heeded Frazer’s warning concerning the fallacies and vitiating influence 
of magic and turned to the Christian version of communion and incarnation. 

All, however, found in the figure of the man-god twin reflections of the world 
in which they found themselves. In an age of poverty, contempt, and war, the 
hanged god suggested to them the inevitability of suffering and of being exposed 
to barbarism, a view redeemed from a grim stoicism only by the hope of eventual 
triumph. In The Golden Bough and in Yeats, Lawrence, and Miss Sitwell, the 
sterility and death encountered by the divine man always yields to fertility and 
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new life. To establish this relationship between sterility and fertility, the poets 
insisted with Frazer that existence on all levels is cyclical, that the death of man 
and vegetation is the consequence of life, and that death and corruption inevita- 
bly yield to a fresh life. Both the validity and efficacy of this conviction was 
strengthened for them by the wealth of examples and illustrations that Frazer’s 
comparative method presented. The central effect of this method was to under- 
score the fundamental unity of the human mind regardless of place or time; in 
turn, this led to past and present being conceived of as simultaneous. From these 
implicit contentions of The Golden Bough and from its use of the comparative 
method, Yeats, Lawrence, and Miss Sitwell found a model for poetic techniques 
as suggestive as the nineteenth-century French poets. Like Rimbaud, Baudelaire, 
Laforgue, and Corbiére, Frazer often moved from topic to topic by abrupt tran- 
sitions and repeatedly juxtaposed apparently unrelated scenes for ironic ends. 
From the French writers, the English poets, especially T. S. Eliot and Miss Sit- 
well, derived a rhetorical embodiment of a series of poses or attitudes. From 
the English anthropologist, they gained an expanding vision of the complexity 
inherent in the myth of the dying god. In short, they read The Golden Bough 
not merely for its source material but because it preserves, records, and interprets 
those archetypal situations, observances, figures, and crises which are forever 
recurring in the life of man and which poetry is incessantly presenting in an 
unending series of ever-varying modes and forms. 





COMMUNICATION AND SYMBOL IN THE WORK OF ART* 
GILLO DORFLES 


In this essay, I will try to explain some of the causes for the misunderstanding 
of modern art by the public, and for the recent changes in taste. I will consider 
them in relation to an essential aspect of aesthetic phenomena: that is, to the 
symbolic aspect of art and its communicative quality. 

The two go together, because to say that a work of art is ‘‘symbolic of some- 
thing”’ is equivalent to saying that it “refers to something.” In such “‘referring”’ 
a meaning or significance is already implicit.’ It will become actual only at the 
moment in which it is communicated to the beholder. Otherwise, where such a 
symbolic meaning is not communicated, the work of art itself will lack all reason 
for being. There can be no art without the purpose of establishing some kind of 
intersubjective communication. Art which remains in the state of an unexpressed 
embryo, for the exclusive use of the one who conceived it, never reaches its full 
authenticity, in spite of the theories of the idealists. 

Ernst Cassirer? was among the first to consider art as a language, starting from 
the premise of an implicit meaning in the work of art. However, Cassirer con- 
sidered art as “‘a language of the forms of feelings” and not of concepts; he ex- 
cluded that conceptualization of art on which many other scholars insist, whether 
rightly or wrongly. 

Charles Morris’ followed him in considering art as a symbol, or rather a par- 
ticular, iconic symbol. This has in itself the property of the object denoted: “‘it 
denotes any object which has the properties . . . which it itself has’”’. For Morris, 
the work of art is a sign or a structure of signs. Thus the distinctive nature of an 
aesthetic sign would consist in being a kind of iconic sign whose designatum is a 
value. The work of art, then, is not a sign of other things, but a sign of itself. In 
saying “‘sign’’ here, I use Morris’s terminology, which comprises in the term sign 
a signal as well as a symbol. 

Susanne Langer, in turn, proposed a concept of the “presentational symbol.” 
This, she says, is the symbol which presents a total meaning which is not divisible 
in its parts or translatable as are the discursive symbols of spoken language. In 
this theory, she removed art still further from language, and reaffirmed its non- 
discursive, non-conceptual quality. She carried this to the point of denying mean- 

* Presented as one of the Matchette Foundation lectures on the Philosophy of Art, 
under the auspices of The Cleveland Museum of Art and Western Reserve University, at 
Haydn Hall in Cleveland, November 12, 1955. Translated by James Peirolo, Professor of 
Italian at John Carroll University. 

1 Clive Bell, Art, London, 1914, p. 8: ‘‘Significant form is the one quality common to all 
works of visual art.’’ Langer widens this concept to the other arts as well. For a recent 
analysis of Clive Bell’s aesthetics and of his concept of ‘“‘significance’’ see A Study of the 
Trrefutability of Two Aesthetic Theories by Beryl Lake, Oxford 1954. 

2 Ernst Cassirer, Die Philosophie der symbolischen Formen, Berlin, 1923, and also, An 
Essay on Man, Yale, 1944. 

3 See Charles Morris’s Sign, Language and Behavior, New York 1946, and for his aesthetic 
theory, ‘Science, Art and Technology,’’ Kenyon Review, I, (1939), pp. 409-423. 
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ing to the verbal arts, attributing to them only “‘significance”’ in the sense used 
by Clive Bell. Such significance is detached from their semantic value. The fact 
that an aesthetic symbol.is considered by Langer as ‘‘symbolic of our feelings’’ 
takes away every precise referential element. Some authors (for example, Bal- 
lard’), have gone to the point of denying to art any precise symbolic quality. 
Likewise, some authors oppose any semiotic aesthetics on the same grounds. 

The same line of reasoning can be repeated in the case of a metaphor. Many 
modern scholars have pondered over this borderline example of linguistic sym- 
bolization. (This includes writers from Calogero to Kaplan, from Morris and 
Richards to Middleton-Murry and others®). The metaphor is interesting for the 
reason that, being formed by means of linguistic elements as constructive mate- 
rials, it helps us again to identify art and language. The reason is that, without 
words or spoken thoughts genuine metaphors would not exist. Supporters of a 
non-linguistic theory of art point out that, where language nullifies itself in the 
metaphor, it assumes that symbolic character which distinguishes it from both 
ordinary and scientific language. We might, on this point, follow Calogero in 
distinguishing the semantic metaphor from the lyrical metaphor, in order to 
avoid possible confusion between artistic and non-artistic language. 

Let us now consider that particular kind of metaphor which we can describe 
as “iconic” in Morris’s sense. It includes those metaphors which are normally 
defined as ‘‘figurative symbols.”” An example of these is the image of the fish to 
symbolize Christ in early Christian iconology. The value of such images, when 
their symbolic meaning is lost, declines into a mere emblematic significance. 
Such a degradation and “dying” of metaphors, especially of iconic metaphors, 
is an important example of that consumption or wearing out of language which 
in my opinion helps to explain the misunderstanding of art. Such misunderstand- 
ing is due to the wearing out of its metaphorical meaning. I will return later to 
a brief examination of this elementary and simple aspect of the symbol and its 
use. The phenomenon of the ‘death of the metaphor”’ well illustrates my thesis 
that art becomes misunderstood because of the consumption or using up of its 
communicative property. 

This phenomenon is equivalent to the change in artistic range of the historical 
vocabulary which is mentioned by Galvano della Volpe.7 He mentions, for in- 
stance, the fact that the word ‘‘donkey” did not mean anything base or unfavor- 
able at the time of the ancient Greeks, but a good quality such as endurance. 

* Susanne K. Langer, Philosophy in a New Key, Harvard, 1951. For a criticism of Langer’s 
philosophy, cf. also the author’s article, ‘‘L’ Estetica simbolica e l’opera di Susanne Langer,” 
Rivista Critica di Filosofia, Milan, II, (1955). 

5 E. Ballard, ‘In Defense of Symbolic Aesthetics,’ JAAC, XII, 1 (Sept. 1953): “‘if the 
aesthetic sign—presentational or iconic—cannot be said to refer to any definite referent it 
becomes extremely difficult to maintain that it is a symbol at all.”’ 

6 The analysis of metaphor is very useful for a thorough examination of ‘‘“communicative 
power” in art. See I. A. Richards, Principles of Literary Criticism; Science and Poetry, 
London 1935. We could also refer to all the critical works by the school of New Criticism. 
Regarding this see ‘‘A Guide to the New Criticism’? by William Elton, Poetry, Chicago, 
and the chapter on the metaphor in the last volume by William Empson, The Structure of 
Complez Words, New Directions. See also Calogero, Estetica, Semantica, Istorica, Turin 1947. 

7 Galvano della Volpe, Problemi e metodo d’un ’estetica materialista, and with regard to 
his concept of verisimilitude see Jl verosimile filmico e altri scritti d’estetica, Rome 1954. 
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Hence the comparison of the hero Aeneas to a donkey did not imply scorn. This 
shows what a transformation may occur in regard to a word which comes to 
mean the exact opposite of what it meant in an ancient text, so as to become 
incomprehensible to posterity. Let us remember also the importance conferred 
by some countries and civilizations on certain animal symbols such as the sacred 
cow of India, the ox and the cat of Egypt, the fish, peacock and pelican in early 
Christianity. In our day, the goose and the donkey are examples of foolishness. 
These facts show how an infinite number of metaphors connected with such 
meanings have decayed through the passage of time. They become ineffectual 
for those who have not studied them as a subject of historical scholarship. These 
examples show how false is Croce’s opinion that all philological and technical 
facts are worthless in aesthetic appreciation and judgment. Kant also errs in 
saying that “a judgment of taste is not a cognitive judgment.’’ On the contrary, 
taste itself is subordinate to the historical sequence of cognitive factors. 

We may agree with Langer that art, as a symbolic expression of feeling, arises 
from a symbolizing activity which develops at a pre-linguistic stage. We may 
agree also that language arose from the same symbolizing activity of the mind 
but at a later, linguistic stage. Mrs. Langer’s error is that of regarding the artistic 
symbol as necessarily pre-linguistic and non-discursive. We would insist rather 
that art can also be discursive. 

In my opinion, a technical statement of the aesthetic problem—that is, a 
statement in terms of technique, without relying exclusively on the data of feel- 
ing—can help explain changes in taste. If we rely only on the non-discursive 
character of the work of art, we risk losing all our critical powers toward it. 

If we do not wish to become entangled in the maze of idealistic theory or in 
the excessive use of analytical instruments, we must base our thinking on the 
study of the formative principles and expressive means of art. They offer us 
greater help since they make direct reference to the specific nature of the work 
of art. 

The Italian author, Ugo Spirito,’ is right in affirming ‘man has noticed that 
the word, in its conceptual meaning, is only one of the forms of communica- 
tion. . . The language of art is able to begin a communication which is achieved 
on another level.” It is well to distinguish logical language from what Carnap® 
referred to as “free language.” Likewise it seems to me advisable to make a clear 
distinction between art and language, even while recognizing that art can use 
verbal language and that words and spoken language may transform themselves 
in art. They then, however, cease to be language in a strict sense. 

Even if the word and the work of art are both highly symbolic, there is no 
reason why they should be completely identified. Also, there is no reason to insist 
on the non-conceptual nature of art as a means of distinguishing it from language. 
If the word is the most effective way to transmit concepts and therefore to obtain 
an intersubjective communication, it should be possible to admit that concepts 
are transmitted even through art. This may be done in a way which is less pre- 
cise and rational, but nevertheless articulated with sufficient clarity. 

Chinese ideograms and other ancient hieroglyphics are significant in this con- 

8 Cf. Ugo Spirito, “Arte e Linguaggio,’’ paper for the Congresso di Filosofia, Naples 1955. 

® Rudolf Carnap, The Logical Syntaz of Language, London 1935. 
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nection. Here is a type of sign which is a “transmitter of concepts.” Its semantic 
function cannot be denied and has been amply employed throughout the history 
of Chinese art as well as in modern times. It has been used as an artistic element 
whose value is not inferior to that of the painting itself in which it was sometimes 
inserted. Together they form a whole which is conceptual, ideographic, and fig- 
ural at the same time. An American painter, Al Copley, uses abstract signs which 
are very similar, for the inexperienced eye, to the signs of the Japanese alphabet. 
These signs or abstract designs as we may call them, present to our eyes the 
charm of any real Japanese letter. Recently they have been much admired in 
Japan itself because, in the eyes of Japanese artists, they constitute a new kind 
of sign: one which has no conceptual value but is filled with the same graphic 
and figural values which the signs of their alphabet also possess." 

As to the possible conceptuality of art, Sir Herbert Read" advanced the theory 
that art does not evolve, but is present as a necessary factor in human evolution. 
It is a factor, says Read, on which man “has depended for the development of 
his highest cognitive faculties.’”” Even if we do not believe it is necessary for the 
work of art to contain a cognitive factor, or for aesthetic experience to involve 
the component of knowledge, we may still recognize its importance in the devel- 
opment of those superior cognitive qualities of man which themselves involve 
the use of concepts. Even though I recognize that art is intermittently conceptual 
and that art interacts with spoken language, I believe it is possible to consider 
art as distinct from language. At the same time, however, I consider it dangerous 
and superfluous to distinguish sharply between the semantic and the non-semantic 
arts or between the eidetic and non-eidetic arts as does Calogero.'’* That distine- 
tion would confer upon one art a pre-eminence over others and a quite different 
power of communication. Even if the communication of concepts is easier through 
poetry than through music, the importance and the strength of such communica- 
tion can be greater from the aesthetic point of view where it is less conceptualized. 
When poetry itself becomes conceptualized, it may lose its artistic efficacy in 
acquiring another power which is only trivially semantic. The factor of semantic 
meaning in poetry is secondary to its phonetic and symbolic value, as Valéry and 
T.S. Eliot have pointed out. At the same time, one cannot ignore the existence 
of a poetical semantics. If we are ready to recognize the full value and dignified 
status of non-objective art, just because a representational element is not neces- 
sary in visual art, we cannot fail to appreciate also the great value of those plastic 
and pictorial images which are legible and decipherable as transmitters of con- 
cepts. This value has been present in the visual arts of almost every epoch. It 
has certainly helped to transmit from epoch to epoch many cultural elements 
which would otherwise have been lost. 


10 About the art of Al Copley, a little volume has appeared by Michel Seuphor, Ecritures, 
Ed. Les Nourritures Terrestres, Paris, 1954. About the problem of semantic-aesthetic value 
of Chinese characters, see the old but still very useful essay by Ernest Fenollosa (with 
notes by Ezra Pound), ‘“‘The Chinese Written Character’’; The Little Review Anthology, ed. 
by Margaret Anderson, New York 1953, and also a recent article by Arthur Szathmary, 
‘Symbolic and Aesthetic Expression in Painting,’”’ JAAC, XIII, 1 (Sept. 1954). 

1H. Read, loc. cit., p. 12. 

12 Op. cit. 
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John Dewey considers communication as an essential task of art. His way of 
explaining such communication seems rather simple today. ‘“‘Because the objects 
of art are expressive,” he says, “they communicate.’ Perhaps Dewey’s belief 
that art is one of the most typical, efficient kinds of communication is exag- 
gerated. We know from daily experience how far present-day art is from being 
immediately communicated. Indeed, we often ask ourselves if such communica- 
tion really happens or why it is so difficult to establish at the present time. What 
is important in Dewey’s theory, however, is that he considers art as a language 
and admits that the “language of art’? must be learned. This last point is im- 
portant and we shall return to it. The understanding of art is only partially in- 
born, instinctive, and independent. Art must also be learned, and communica- 
tion by means of art must be actively sought. 

I would like to summarize this brief discussion of communication in art and 
language as follows: Art is a means of universal expression, even if it cannot be 
strictly called a language. Art must be learned, at least partially, in order to be 
understood. A kind of communication operates through art. It is more detached 
from history than the kind which occurs in language, since art provides a very 
special kind of communication. In art, a linguistic factor coexists with a non- 
linguistic one, and communication is achieved by means of both. The consump- 
tion or using up of the communicative power is due especially to the linguistic 
factor. 

To reconcile the opposing theories of the conceptuality and non-conceptuality 
of art, I suggest that there can be a kind of “critical” communication as well as 
ordinary communication., The language of criticism can become highly effective 
in study, teaching, and education. Here I pass over the contrary views of some 
who would deny all artistic value to critical literature. In aesthetic appreciation 
and communication, there is a pre-critical as well as a post-critical stage. The 
latter will come only after the intervention of a linguistic component which may 
be absent in aesthetic appreciation in the pre-critical stage. This idea has re- 
cently interested Isenberg,'* who states: “If communication is a process by which 
a mental content is transmitted by symbols from one person to another, then 
we can say that it is a function of criticism to bring about communication at 
the level of the senses; that is to induce a sameness of vision of experienced con- 
tent.” 

It has been often noted that contemporary artistic and literary expression 
faces a rapid process of wearing out. This is indeed a crisis which concerns every 
element in literary expression. It affects syntax, sentence division, choice of 
words, the relation between prose and poetry, and so on. This crisis, as in the 
works of James Joyce, Virginia Woolf, Ezra Pound, and others, is evident and 
widely noticed. In the United States, the school called the ““New Criticism” has 
arisen, partly as a result of this instability in modern literary writing. This is 
closely related to the present divorce between the taste of the public and the 
taste of the artist or expert; the difference between the ways in which art is ac- 
cepted by different classes within the public. 


18 Arnold Isenberg, ‘‘Critical Communication” in Aesthetics and Language, Oxford, 1954, 
p. 138. 
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In all arts, there is a linguistic inadequacy. I use the term “linguistic’’ here 
in reference to the expressive medium of any art. The inadequacy is especially 
acute in music and in the visual arts, but is also evident in poetry. Naturally, 
the crisis is less acute in the art of the word, which must mean something, 
whether one wants it to or not; but it is still serious there. The reasons for the 
crisis, (to which Bonnot has alluded in a recent essay,") lead us back to the usual 
causes. These are the lack of homogeneity in modern society, and the lack of 
universality in taste. As a result of these, deteriorated and stale forms of art sur- 
vive, still bound to previous cultural and social systems. We have to discover 
and invent new languages in art which will be able to transform the worn-out 
qualities of the present ones. 

In closely considering literary language, we can easily recognize that its syn- 
tactic structure will have different effects on the ears of different kinds of listener. 
If the syntactic element is bound directly to the semantic, an avoidance of normal 
syntax will sometimes produce a meaning which contrasts markedly with that 
of the poetical words employed. This is evident in almost all modern poetry. I 
have already mentioned its lack of syntax,!® and its approach to the kind of 
decomposition and deformation which has established itself in much modern 
painting. This can be compared to the first atonal phase of modern music. The 
harmonic indeterminateness of this music can be easily compared with the seman- 
tic indeterminateness of much modern poetry. But while music can easily ignore 
the traditional, academic rules of syntax, harmony, and counterpoint, in poetry 
the lack of a logical continuity, in addition to the lack of normal syntax, can 
bring a dangerous disbalance. 

In the language of poetic literature, we have seen another process which is 
similar to the one observed in other arts. This is evidence of the formal corre- 
spondence among all regions of aesthetic interest. Poetic language has grad- 
ually become more abstract and more ‘‘objective’’, in the sense that the feelings 
of the poet are objectified through the sound of the words rather than through 
their meaning. The literary form is thus used for something more than an instru- 
ment of communication; it becomes an exquisite device employed for its own 
sake. Modern poetry, in destroying those traditional values of syntax which 
seemed indestructible only a few decades ago, now gives a new value to every 
word, which is no longer subject to the past hierarchy of values. We are now ob- 
serving an objectification of the word, just as we have observed the objectification 
of space in Cubist painting, the objectification of the background in Non-objec- 

4 R. Bonnot, ‘Sur les Modes et les Styles, ‘‘L’ Année Sociologique, Presses Universi- 
taires de France, 1952, p. 3. According to Bonnot the social factor would nearly always be 
able to condition the style of an epoch. But the author acknowledges the existence of 
first-rate art works deprived of any style. This I would not believe possible, because of the 
necessary identification of art and style. P. 26: ‘‘l’absence de style, parfois liée a d’écla- 
tante qualitées artistiques . . . trahit une rupture entre le monde social réel od vit |’artiste 
et sa vision originale du monde .. .”’ where is joined together the artist’s style and the 
epoch’s style. Instead of speaking of ‘‘absence of style,’’ one should speak of ‘“‘disappear- 
ance’’ of the style and the taste of that epoch. 


15 Cf. my Discorso tecnico delle arti, pp. 142-170, and also the recent article by Wendell 
Stacy Johnson, ‘‘Some Functions of Poetic Form,’’ JAAC, XIII, 4 (June 1955). 
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tive painting and the objectification of musical intervals in twelve-tone music. 
Every term of our speech acquires an objective configuration, abstract from 
other words. To become objective is, in this case, the same as becoming abstract. 
The process which tends toward abstraction of artistic forms in poetry as well 
as in music and painting brings at the same time an objectification of the forms 
themselves. 

As to the failure of the public to understand art in its symbolic meaning, we 
should take into account that process of wearing out which occurs in all our 
vast symbolic heritage. From this all art, especially the visual, has always drawn. 
I am thinking here of the symbolic object, true and proper: for example, the 
eye of God, the Holy Grail, the signs of the Zodiac, the hammer and sickle, and 
others. Recently, several volumes have been devoted to the study of such sym- 
bolic material, for instance, by Goodenough.'® Even if the conceptual value of 
those symbols is usually lost, except for those few scholars who have studied and 
reconstructed it for themselves, their aesthetic value is often still alive. This 
would indicate some identification between symbolic and aesthetic value. How 
can one explain the persistence of aesthetic appeal in objects or formal designs 
which have now lost their former meaning and communicative power? Their 
power of symbolic communication has not been entirely consumed. We do not 
need to apply the overly-simple Freudian interpretations or to generalize on the 
pan-sexual content of artistic symbolism. However, I believe that the aesthetic 
value of such symbolic objects is really inherent in their formative power. This 
shows us the constancy of some formal values which retain their nature as U’r- 


formen or archetypes, even though they change somewhat from epoch to epoch 
and from style to style. 


There is, in my opinion, a universal formative process which varies from age 
to age with the changing of civilizations, and which constitutes in itself the basis 
of artistic creation. This formative process can be identified with the Gestaltung 
of which Goethe” wrote and with various metamorphic manifestations. It regu- 
lates and presides at the birth, growth, changing and evolving of the artistic 
object. What we usually call the symbol is pregnant with this formative or cre- 
ative power. 

The constancy of some symbolic forms is well known from many studies: for 
example, the vesica piscis, the crescent moon, the swastika, the lotus flower, the 
lingam, etc. Many of these symbols reappear from religion to religion until they 
become the subjects and utensils, tools and toys of our own time. The fact that 
some of these symbols may have a sexual content, as a recent article maintains," 
does not affect our argument. The sexual element is one of the principal arche- 


16 Ervin Goodenough, Jewish Symbols in the Graeco-Roman Period, Bollingen Series 
XVII, Pantheon Books, New York 1955. 

17 With regard to the Gestaltung and all formative processes taken as a basis of an aes- 
thetic approach, see the recent volume by Luigi Pareyson, Estetica, Turin 1954, wherea‘“ theory 
of formativity’’ is developed with many points of reference to that of Goethe’s. About 
Goethe’s aesthetics see my article ‘“Nota sulla Gestaltung goethiana,’’ Aut Aut, No. 28. 

18 T am thinking of the recent article by Margaret Naumburg, ‘‘Art as Symbolic Speech,”’ 
JAAC, XIII, 4 (June 1955), where many sexual meanings of magic and religious symbols 
are analyzed. 
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types or Urformen among all the forms offered to us by nature. Quite logically, 
therefore, it is used again and again in every symbolic system, including religious 
ones, perhaps because of our tendency to externalize the primary elements of 
human character in all our creative work. 

The fact that so many religions have used the lingam and the vesica piscis as 
images symbolizing divinity, means simply that the concept of divinity was 
easily identified with those natural forms which had most vitality and creative 
power in epochs which were not yet spoiled by moral prejudices. That art should 
liken the conceptions of divinity to sexual forms signifies only an obvious and 
spontaneous identification of three faculties which are typically creative. These 
are the creativeness of nature, that of divinity, and that of man through art. 
It makes little difference that art can be identified at the same time with pro- 
creation, the greatest natural creative power, and also with the Creator of the 
universe. 

Psychoanalysis has reversed this reasoning. Without realizing that it was ob- 
scured by the same moral inhibitions of a misunderstood puritanism, it has 
believed that an identification of divinity and art through sexual symbolism was 
a means of lowering both of them and led to judging them as both impure and 
sinful. The psychoanalytic concept of sublimation is also mistaken in regard to 
the ancient symbolism of mystical initiation. It was not true in that case that a 
sublimated sexual principle was transferred to divinity; instead a sexual sym- 
bolism which did not have to be repressed or sublimated was openly identified 
with divinity. 

Some types of contemporary art reflect very old symbolic images whose origin 
is evidently sexual. One thinks in this connection of Miré, Henry Moore, Klee, 
and Arp. This proves, if anything, their validity and vitality. On the other hand, 
one finds in the paintings of many Surrealists such as Dali and Ernst a sought- 
after, cerebral sexualization of imagery. This is an interpretation of art in a 
Freudian key, whereby sexual symbols are re-invented for the mere sake of 
emphasizing the illicitness of their meanings. This is artistically harmful and is 
one of the many faults of Surrealism. 

Let us return to the formative process. I believe that only through starting 
from the idea of a continuous metamorphosis at the basis of artistic life can we 
identify the communicative power of art and its continuous changing. As in 
human history we observe the continuous transformation of society, philosophy, 
and religion, so today we can observe the continuous transformation of artistic 
forms. This imperceptible transformation is connected with the very fact of their 
being consumed, which has made us liken the change in artistic language to the 
concept of entropy. (This is the concept stated in the second principle of thermo- 
dynamics.'*) It applies also to that other kind of energy which is art. We can 
observe an incessant change in linguistic expressions; 2 devising of new sonorous 
associations, new etymological connections, new figurative symbols, and new 

19 About the concept of entropy and its application to philosophic thought, see the vol- 
ume by Enzo Paci, Tempo e Relazione, Taylor, Turin 1954, and for its application to literary 


language, see my article ‘Entropia e Relazionalita del Linguaggio Letterario,” Aut Aut, 
No. 18. 
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architectonic forms. In order for those forms to acquire new aesthetic power, it 
is necessary to establish a means of communication. Without it, the forms will 
be destined to extinction even before they come to flowering. 

How does this communication occur and what regulates it? Certainly not the 
laws which control spoken language. We have already noted that artistic com- 
munication is seldom of a discursive type. Only so rigid a conception as Croce’s 
could suppose that an artistic image must always be translated into words in 
order to be understood. 

The artistic form will instead communicate itself by means of its own structure 
and by virtue of the creativity of its own process. Thus we observe again that 
art contains both a linguistic and a non-linguistic factor, each of which produces 
a different kind of communication. The consumption of the communicative power 
is due primarily to the linguistic factor. This explains also, as we have seen, the 
deterioration of artistic value in some symbolic forms, and their consumption, 
which occurs in the semantic factor and not in the artistic value of the symbol 
itself. This explains also why it is possible, through art, to achieve a kind of com- 
munication which remains fixed upon an unconscious or subconscious level in- 
stead of a clearly conscious one. We may call that level the “collective uncon- 
scious” as Jung does, or we may describe it as the indistinct ebbing and flowing 
of sentiments, impulses, intuitions, and volitions which never reach our cortex 
or become rationalized. Nevertheless, they act and press upon our egos and form 
the ethical and aesthetic bases of our inner, individual personalities, whether we 
want it so or not. Only through art, as through suggestion, ancient rituals and 
initiations, and modern hypnotic experiences, can we recognize ‘“‘comraunication 
at an unconscious level.’’ This explains the immense and vital importance of art 
in all those realms of our lives which are bound up with feelings and the ethos. 
It is for this reason that art becomes so essentially important for the education 
of the child as well as of the adult. Art employs a kind of communication which 
leaps over the barrier of rationality which surrounds our intellect. It may even 
ignore our rational functions. Through its own symbolic and creative substance, 
it can act upon a deep level, conveying a kind of information which prevails upon 
our feelings but which is none the less delicate and vital. 





SOME PROBLEMS OF NON-SEMIOTIC AESTHETIC THEORIES* 
RICHARD RUDNER 


One of the perplexing difficulties of contemporary aesthetics pivots on a temp- 
tation—too often succumbed, to—to accept a certain pair of incompatible aes- 
thetic theses. The temptation, I think, springs from the need which the aesthe- 
tician may feel, in confrontation with the perennially chaotic character of his 
field, at least to conserve the insights which have been traditionally sanc- 
tioned by a staggering amount of discussion and some thought in the history 
of aesthetics. The theses I have in mind which have apparently this fatal 
appeal are: 


1. that the aesthetic object is valued or consummates “immediately”? or ‘‘immanently’’ 
or ‘‘intrinsically”’ or by virtue of its ‘“‘surface,’’ or by virtue of ‘‘an attitude, of imagination 
or perception for the sake of the thing directly imagined or perceived” ;} 

2. that the aesthetic object may function as a sign in aesthetic experience. 


In fact, more pervasively accepted forms of thesis 2 are the stronger ones that 
the aesthetic object characteristically or even always functions as a sign. Some 
such semiotic thesis is, of course, usually implicit in discourse about expression, 
or the expressiveness of the aesthetic object or about the self-erpressive role of the 
artist. 

Now, it must be admitted that no adequate systematic analysis has been 
achieved of either the thesis that the aesthetic object consummates’ immanently 
or of the semiotic thesis; nevertheless, even pre-analytically we are in a position 
to know something about what we might call the minimal consequences of these 
theses—those consequences which would indeed form at least part of the test or 
conditions of the adequacy of any analysis. In the light of such consequences 
the incompatibility of the immanence thesis with the semiotic thesis has else- 
where been argued,’ though the arguments do not appear to have appreciably 
diminished the ranks of those who embrace both. My purpose in the present 
essay, however, is not to mourn the deplorable circumstance that sin apparently 
still continues to have an immense hold on many people. Accordingly, though I 
have occasion to refer to conclusions previously reached, I shall not here re-argue 
the case for the incompatibility of the two theses. What I want to discuss is, 
rather, some of the difficulties which seem to attend a position in aesthetics com- 


* The substance of this paper was presented at the 1953 annual meeting of the American 
Society for Aesthetics. I am grateful to Professors I. Copi and K. Price, who were the 
formal commentators on the paper for a stimulating and helpful discussion of it. 

1A. Isenberg, ‘Perishable Art,’? JAAC, Vol. IV, No. 4, (June 1946) p. 226. (my italics). 

2 My intention in using the term ‘‘consummate”’ and its cognates throughout the essay 
has been merely to escape some circumlocution. I do not intend it as an indication that I 
subscribe to one or another of the many accounts of the process of valuation which have been 
given in the literature. In particular, its use here is intended to be neutral with respect to 
so-called ‘‘interest theories’? of value. 

3 See the author’s “On Semiotic Aesthetics,’’ JAAC, Vol. X, No. 1, (Sept. 1951). 
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prising one of the possible resolutions of the incompatibility. In particular, I 
shall consider problems that confront an aesthetic which denies sign function to 
the aesthetic object. Such an aesthetic I describe as non-semiotic. 

Now, some of the most obvious and pressing difficulties for which any adequate 
non-semiotic aesthetic would have to account would be those presented. 


1. by the fact that ‘expressive’ and its cognates seem to be eminently sensible aesthetic 
epithets to employ in discourse about aesthetic objects; 

2. by the fact that literature is an art; 

3. by the fact that symbolism is an art genre. 


What I want to show is that each of these difficulties is not in principle insur- 
mountable; that a non-semiotic aesthetic theory can account for all of them with- 
out giving up its basic tenet. 


1. ‘“‘Kaxpression” in a non-semiotic aesthetic 

I have taken it to be established that sometimes usages of ‘‘expressive’’ and 
its cognates in aesthetic discourse characterizing aesthetic objects is sensible. It 
is, however, obvious that such a usage cannot be regarded as sensible—from the 
viewpoint of a non-semiotic theory—when it implies the proposition that the 
aesthetic object functions as a sign in aesthetic experience. But such an inference 
would indeed be warranted if what is correctly intended in all such usages is that 
the aesthetic object expresses something to which it stands (at least) in the rela- 
tion of sign to signified. 

On the other hand, what a non-semiotic theory would have to show (to escape 


the charge of demonstrable inadequacy) would be that there are sensible usages 
of terms like ‘express’ which embody no such intent and which validate no such 
inference; that, in fact, the correct analysis of typically aesthetic contexts con- 


ae 


taining words like ‘‘express” renders such contexts innocuous with respect to the 
non-semiotic thesis; moreover, the position of the non-semiotic aesthetic would 
be greatly strengthened were it shown that analysis in semiotic terms of such 
contexts (which would, of course, be incompatible with a non-semiotic theory) 
has certain absurd consequences. 

With regard to the last of these points I shall merely refer to one conclusion 
previously argued; namely, that one consequence of the view that the aesthetic 
object functions as a sign in aesthetic experience is that what we respond to aes- 
thetically is not the aesthetic object—and this is a palpably absurd consequence. 
Attention in this section will thus be confined to a consideration of some types 
of contexts of aesthetic discourse in which ‘‘expression”’ frequently occurs. This 
in turn will lead us to a detailed consideration of certain contexts whose discussion 
by Dewey and Santayana have rendered them paradigmatic to many con- 
temporary aestheticians, critics, and art historians. 

The words ‘express,’ ‘expression,’ and ‘expressive’ are frequently used with 
quite unconscious ambiguity. Consider the following usages for example: 

(1) A certain delicacy of draughtsmanship in many Grecos expresses a femi- 

ninity of the artist. 

(2) The Sonata Pathétique expresses excitement. 
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(3) The Pastoral Symphony is Beethoven’s most joyful musical expression. 

(4) Epstein’s Moses is expressive of great power. 

In (1) the context of “expresses” makes it clear that Greco’s delicacy is being 
taken as a sign—there is scarcely any ambiguity here. But in (2), (3), and (4), 
the case is not quite so clear; ‘‘expresses,’”’ “expression,” and “‘expressive”’ are 
variously ambiguous. When we say, ‘“‘the Pathélique expresses excitement”? do we 
mean that it is a sign of excitement? Or do we mean that the music is exciting 
(i.e., in itself elicits a certain response)? Or, finally, might we not be saying 
perhaps with unconscious animism—that the music is excited? Any of these 
three interpretations might be plausible. But only the first interpretation is in- 
compatible with the denial of sign function to the aesthetic object while the sec- 
ond two interpretations are clearly legitimating accounts for uses of the word in 
a non-semiotic aesthetics. Again, three corresponding interpretations may be 
made of (3). Does the Pastoral signify someone’s joy? Does it elicit a joyous re- 
sponse? Or, is it Joyous? Here, a semiotic interpretation seems less plausible. 

It might be objected, that even if one of these kinds of interpretations is in- 
compatible with non-semiotic aesthetics, nevertheless, the interpretations are 
surely not incompatible with one another; and what is to prevent us from in- 
tending all of these things in such contexts. Such an objection, however, would 
quite miss the point. A non-semiotic aesthetics need not deny any particular 
import to assertions such as those numbered; what it must do is reconcile their 
legitimacy in aesthetic discourse with its basic tenet. And this it can do by showing 
that there is an analysis of the statements which is not counter-intuitive, is com- 
patible with its tenets and does thereby account for their legitimacy in aesthetic 
discourse. 

To hold that the Pastoral may indicate (i.e., may be taken as a sign for) some- 
one’s joy, does not constitute an objection to a non-semiotic aesthetics. The aes- 
thetician could certainly agree to this and yet cogently maintain that while the 
object was being regarded aesthetically and as “expressive,” it was not being 
regarded as a sign. For we may have other than direct aesthetic interests in any 
object which on oceasion functions as an aesthetic object. We may, for example, 
be interested in the object’s genesis, its price, its history, its relationships to an 
individual, a social movement, an epoch. In all such contexts, it may be appropri- 
ate to regard, or refer to, the object as a sign. But none of these are aesthetic 
contexts—contexts of aesthetic response to an object. Accordingly, it is no ob- 
jection to a non-semiotic aesthetic to point out merely that there are occasions 
on which we refer to, say, art objects as expressive in the semiotic sense. On the 
other hand, the non-semiotic aesthetician who accepts the appropriateness of 
the usage of “expression” in aesthetic contexts need only show the plausibility 
of a non-semiotic interpretation for such terms in such contexts to obviate the 
prima facie difficulty which such occurrences are supposed to involve for his 
position. 

Perhaps this non-semiotic usage of ‘express’ is best exhibited in (4) above. 
When we say the Moses expresses great power, what more are we saying than 
that the Moses gives us a feeling of its being powerful or that we perceive its 
power. Surely, we are not saying that it reminds us, or leads us to “take account”’ 
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of something else which was powerful or which we perceived as powerful. Were 
we to say 

(5) ‘The sea now expresses turbulence,” would we be saying anything more 
(which was aesthetically relevant) than that the sea zs turbulent? There are then 
usages of ‘‘express’’ or its cognates which are innocuous with respect to the non- 
semiotic thesis in aesthetics. 

There is another aspect of the usage of “‘expression”’ in aesthetics that is of 
interest and which is related to what has been said above. In this connection, 
we can do no better than to take Dewey as an example. In Art as Experience, 
Dewey maintains that artistic production, as well as the art work as experienced, 
is an act of “self expression” of the artist (Chap. IV). There is a sense in which 
any discharge of emotion in activity is expressive, i.e., can be taken as a sign by 
an observer for something about the acting individual. But Dewey wishes to 
differentiate between a mere discharge of emotion and a true act of self-ex- 
pression. He tells us: 


To discharge is to get rid of, to dismiss; to express is to stay by, to carry foward in develop- 
ment, to work out to completion. A gush of tears may bring relief, a spasm of destruction 
may give outlet to inward rage. But where there is no administration of objective condi- 
tions, no shaping of materials in the interest of embodying the excitement, there is no ex- 
pression. What is sometimes called an act of self-expression might better be termed one of 
self-exposure; it discloses character—or lack of character—to others. In itself, it is only a 
spewing forth. 

The transition from an act that is expressive from the standpoint of an outside observer 
to one intrinsically expressive is readily illustrated by a simple case. At first a baby weeps, 
just as it turns its head to follow light; there is an inner urge but nothing to express. As 
the infant matures, he learns that particular acts effect different consequences, that, for 
example, he gets attention if he cries, and that smiling induces another definite response 
from those about him. He thus begins to be aware of the meaning of what he does. As he 
grasps the sheer internal pressure, he becomes capable of acts of true expression. The 
transformation of sounds, babblings, lalling, and so forth, into language is a perfect illus- 
tration of the way in which acts of expression are brought into existence and also of the 
difference between them and mere acts of discharge. 

There is suggested, if not exactly exemplified, in such cases the connection of expression 
with art. The child who has learned the effect his once spontaneous act has upon those 
around him performs ‘on purpose’ an act that was blind. He begins to manage and order his 
activities in reference to their consequences. The consequences undergone because of doing 
are incorporated as the meaning of subsequent doings because the relation between doing 
and undergoing is perceived. The child may now cry for a purpose, because he wants atten- 
tion or relief. He may begin to bestow his smiles as inducements or as favors. There is now 
art in incipiency. An activity that was ‘natural’—spontaneous and unintended—is trans- 
formed because it is undertaken as a means to a consciously entertained consequence. Such 
transformation marks every deed of art. (p. 62) 


The child’s behavior is “art in incipiency.”’ It would take on the necessary char- 
acteristic of all art if such activity were performed on purpose with some end in 
view. In this manner, an action ‘‘that was ‘natural’—spontaneous and unin- 
tended—is transformed because it is undertaken as a means to a consciously en- 
tertained consequence. Such transformation marks every deed of art.’’ (p. 62) 


4 John Dewey, Art as Experience; page and chapter references in the text are to the edi- 
tion published by Minton, Balch, & Co., New York, 1934. 
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What then prevents us all from being artists? One gains the impression Dewey 
is not so sure that we’re not. If anything does prevent us from so being, does 
differentiate us all from artists, it is the superior skill of the artist in expressing 
himself in and through interaction with media. 


What most of us lack in order to be artists is not the inceptive emotion, nor yet merely 
technical skill in execution. It is capacity to work a vague idea and emotion over into terms 
of some definite medium. Were expression but a kind of decaleomonia, or a conjuring of a 
rabbit out of the place where it lies hid, artistic expression would be a comparatively simple 
matter. But between conception and bringing to birth there lies a long period of gestation. 
During this period the inner material of emotion and idea is as much transformed through 
acting and being acted upon by objective material as the latter undergoes modification 
when it becomes a medium of expression. 

It is precisely this transformation that changes the character of the original emotion, 
altering its quality so that it becomes distinctively esthetic in nature. In formal definition, 
emotion is esthetic when it adheres to an object formed by an expressive act, in the sense 
n which the act of expression has been defined. (p. 75-6) 


With this brief summary of Dewey’s view of the nature of artistic production 
in mind, we can scrutinize more carefully his usage of “‘self-expression.’’ It is 
fairly clear that the art work in this sense may be regarded as an indexical or 
natural sign of something about the artist’s personality. There is a direct causal 
connection involved. 

But to say this much is only to give a simplified natural history of the art 
work—and not to determine the relevance of that history to aesthetics. What, 
from the point of view of an aesthelic experience of the art work is the relevance 
of its expressiveness in this sense? The import of Dewey’s considerations of the 
“act of expression” and the “expressive object’”’ (Chaps. IV and V), seems to be 
that there is a necessary or at least empirically invariant, connection between such 
an act and the achievement of aesthetic character for its product (cf. p. 82). But this 
s a confusion. Suppose that Dewey or the psychoanalytic schools of aesthetics 
are correct in their descriptions of the geneses of an art work. What follows with 
respect to an aesthetic experience of the work? Surely not that in our aesthetic 
experience of the work it is being regarded as someone’s self-expression. Empiric- 
ally, that it is not necessary, for the achievement of an aesthetic experience, for 
us to regard the aesthetic object as “‘self-expression”’ is evidenced by the fact that 
we have aesthetic experiences of non-artistic objects, i.e., “‘natural’’ objects. 
Nor, is regarding the object as self-expression, a sufficient condition for an aesthe- 
tic experience. One may come to regard, for example, a Tchaikovsky symphony 
as perfect self-expression; one may find in it unity, undisputed mastery of a pe- 
culiar medium, conscious and skillful use of means for the achievement of in- 
itended ends-all of these things, long after one has ceased to have (if one ever 
had) an aesthetic response to the art work. 

Were some Deweyan now to argue that a candidate art work wouldn’t be 
“intrinsic self-expression,’’ wouldn’t be self-expression in the sense Dewey in- 
tends unless it were at least a sufficient condition for an aesthetic experience, we 
could rightfully charge him with triviality. A triviality, moreover, to which 
Dewey’s careful empirical description of the process of art production as self- 
expression is wholly irrelevant. For he would be maintaining that the criterion 
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for something’s being a work of self-expression was its sufficiency in the production 
of an aesthetic experience. This, however, is the very point at issue and such a 
thesis or rather, definition, from Dewey would, of course, constitute a begging 
of the question. 

The Sense of Beauty® furnishes us another concrete example of some relevant 
confusions about “expression.’’ One of the problems that Santayana deals with 
early in his study is whether one of the major elements of the beauty of objects, 
form, can be ‘‘reduced”’ to another, expression. That it can, seems to him initially 
plausible. If, for example, one were to arrange a given set of lines to represent 
respectively three different faces in such a way that two of the resulting forms 
“are differently grotesque and one approximately beautiful,” the effects would 
be “‘due to the expression of the lines; not only because they make one think of 
fair or ugly faces, but because these faces would in reality be fair or ugly accord- 
ing to their expression, according to the vital and moral associations of the 
different types” (pp. 63-4, my italics). Before considering Santayana’s eventual 
negative reply to the possibility of a reducibility, made, he believes, plausible by 
the above example, it will serve us to scrutinize that example more closely. In 
particular it is illuminating to note the ambiguity of the itacilized word. 

Now, it is obviously true that a facial expression may be taken as a sign. In 
this way, for example, an ‘“‘agonized expression” may signify for us a certain 
emotional state of its wearer. But there is also a sense of ‘‘expression’’ in which 
an individual may be said to have a facial expression which does not signify at 
all. Thus I might ask an artist friend, “What kind of an expression did So-and-So 
have on his face?” The reply might be a quick and accurate drawing. 

“Did it signify anything to you?” I might ask. 

“Not a thing.” He might truthfully reply. 

Nevertheless, the facet in question does have “‘an expression” and furthermore, 
the expression might well be aesthetically pleasing. In much the same way might 
the vacuous, rouge-stereotyped faces of the score of young ladies seen daily on 
the subway signify nothing and yet be mildly aesthetically pleasurable for their 
innocuous and undistinguished prettiness. 

Santayana himself recognizes the basis of the equivocation in a subsequent 
passage when he points out that we ‘“commonly say that a circle has one expres- 
sion and an oval another. But what does the circle express except circularity, or 
the oval except the nature of the ellipse? Such expression expresses nothing; it 
is really impression.” Thus, Santayana resolves that the term “‘expression’’ will 
be reserved ‘‘for the suggestion of some other and assignable object, from which 
the expressive thing borrows an interest; and we shall speak of the intrinsic 
quality of forms as their emotional tinge or specific value” (p. 65). Furthermore, 
in spite of any plausibility which his example of the grotesque and beautiful faces 
seems to him to give to the:case for reducibility of form to expression, Santayana 
insists that to make the reduction would be to deny ‘‘the existence of immediate 
aesthetic values altogether.” It would make ‘‘them all suggestions of moral good. 
For if the object expressed by the form, and from which the form derives its 


5 George Santayana, The Sense of Beauty; references in the text are to the edition pub- 
lished by Scribners, New York, 1896. 
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value, had itself beauty of form,’’ we should not have proved reducibility. And 
if this is to be proved, ‘“‘we must come somewhere to the point where the ex- 
pression is of something else than beauty; and this something else would of 
course be some practical or moral good”’ (p. 64). 

The distinctness of form and expression, nevertheless, leaves us with the latter 
as an additional major component of the Beauty of many objects. There can be 
little doubt that Santayana sometimes uses the word in such a way (despite the 
ambiguity of its occurrence in the quotation above) as to attribute to the aesthe- 
tic object sign function qua aesthetic object. The ‘discrimination and classifica- 
tion of the contents of consciousness,” Santayana tells us, 


. . is the work of perception and understanding, and the pleasures that accompany these 
activities make the beauty of the sensible world. 

“But our hold upon our thoughts extends even further. We not only construct visible 
unities and recognisable types, but remain aware of their affinities to what is not at the time 
perceived; that is, we find in them a certain tendency and quality, not original to them, a 
meaning and a tone, which upon investigation we shall see to have been the proper charac 
teristics of other objects and feelings, associated with them once in our experience, The 
hushed reverberations of these associated feelings continue in the brain, and by modifying 
our present reaction, colour the image upon which our attention is fixed. The quality thus 
acquired by objects through association is what we call their expression. Whereas in form or 
material there is one object with its emotional effect, in expression there are two, and the 
emotional effect belongs to the character of the second or suggested one. Expression may 
thus make beautiful by suggestion things in themselves indifferent, or it may come to 
heighten the beauty which they already possess (p. 145-6). 


It follows for Santayana that “In all expression’ there may be distinguished 
“‘two terms: The first is the object actually presented, the work, the image, the 
expressive thing; the second is the object suggested, the further thought, emo- 
tion, or image evoked, the thing expressed”’ (p. 147). 

Now, if Santayana’s treatment of the expressive object in aesthetics were a 
straight-forward treatment of it as a sign, we should point out that at worst such 
a position (since it simultaneously held an aesthetic experience to be an imme- 
diate experience) was contradictory and that at best it had the counter-intuitive 
consequence that something other than the aesthetic object was what consum- 
mated aesthetically. But actually, Santayana’s position is more complex in this 
connection than say, either Morris’ or Dewey’s and it may be the case that he 
escapes errors crudely and subtly manifest in the latter’s doctrines. There is, for 
example, a note of qualification in the sentence immediately following his asser- 
tion that “two terms” are distinguishable in expression. He tells us further that 
“their union” in the mind “constitutes expression.’’ Again, he points out: 


Expression is not always distinguishable in consciousness from the value of material or form, 
because we do not always have a distinguishable memory of the related idea which the 
expressiveness implies. When we have such a memory, as at the sight of some once fre 
quented garden, we clearly and spontaneously attribute our emotion to the memory and not 
the present fact which is beautified. The revival of a pleasure and its embodiment in a 
present object which in itself might have been indifferent, is here patent and acknowledged. 

‘“‘The distinctness of the analysis may indeed be so great as to prevent the synthesis; we 
may so entirely pass to the suggested object, that our pleasure will be embodied in the 
memory of that, while the suggestive sensation will be overlooked, and the expressiveness 
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of the present object will fail to make it beautiful. Thus the mementos of a lost friend do not 
become beautiful by virtue of the sentimental associations which may make them precious. 
The value is confined to the images of the memory; they are too clear to let any of that 
value escape and diffuse itself over the rest of our consciousness, and beautify the objects 
which we actually behold. We say explicitly: I value this trifle for its associations. And so 
long as this division continues, the worth of the thing is not for us aesthetic. 

But a little dimming of our memory will often make it so. Let the images of the past fade, 
let them remain simply as a halo and suggestion of happiness hanging about a scene; then 
this scene, however empty and uninteresting in itself, will have a deep and intimate charm 
... (pp. 146-7). 


By way of further elucidation of this process we are told that though expression 
is “the union of two terms,” of these ‘‘one . . . must be furnished by the imagina- 
tion.’’ (p. 148). This means presumably the one not presented to perception. 
Moreover, the ‘‘value of the second [not presented] term must be incorporated in 
the first; for the beauty of expression is as inherent in the object as that of material or 
form, only it accrues to that object not from the bare act of perception, but from 
the association with it of further processes, due to the existence of former im- 
pressions”’ (p. 149, my italics). 

Let us examine how these three qualifications modify what at the outset seemed 
a baldly semiotic approach to the aesthetic object. First of all, we have been told 
that there are two ‘“‘terms”’ to be distinguished in expression: one, the thing which 
expresses, and the other, what is expressed, and that ‘“‘expression’’ itself is con- 
stituted by a union of the two in the mind. Second, that one of these is presented 
or present to the mind in some direct way in contrast to the other which must 
now be furnished by the imagination whereas at some past time and in another 
experiential context, this other too was directly present. Third, that the value of 
the term not directly present must be “incorporated” in the one which is; that 
this value is ‘‘as inherent in the object” as is the value of the object’s form, but 
that its felt intrinsicness differs from that of Form’s, in that it is ‘‘associated’’ 
into the object while the value of form is given in a “bare act of perception.”’ 
To begin with, it is necessary to give some attention to Santayana’s use of “‘term.”’ 
It is quite obvious that he does not mean “word”’ by it and only slightly less so 
that he does not take it as synonymous with “‘perceived word”’ or ‘‘phenomenal 
word.” Nor is a term in his usage to be identified either with any object which 
expresses or with any object expressed. Rather, it is to be identified with what in 
the language of an earlier psychology we might call an idea or impression of the 
expressed or expressing object. ‘Expression’ consists of a ‘‘union’’ of the two 
in the mind. The crux of the puzzle perhaps lies here. What sort of union? If 
the union consists merely in the fact that the presence of one ‘‘term’’ leads us to 
think of the other, then surely the first functions as a sign and the aesthetic ex- 
perience is thereby not characterized by immediacy. If, however, the union is 
more intimate than this, then the situation is a good deal more complex and we 
must make additional effort to grasp Santayana’s actual intent. In this connec- 
tion, the third of the qualifications gives strong indication that the union 7s some- 
thing stronger than the mere significatory relationship of the sign process. We are 
told that the value of the term not directly present must be “‘incorporated”’ in 
the one which is; and that the value is then “‘as inherent in the object” as is the 
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object’s form. Simlairly, Santayana has told us earlier in the volume (pp. 146— 
147) that when we are in a value experience aware of one object as signifying the 
value of another object we are not experiencing the former aesthetically. The al- 
ternative suggestion then, seems to be that we are responding to the expressive 
object precisely as though it had the value of the expressed object. But if this 
is the case, then the “expressive’’ object is not in this respect functioning as a 
sign at all. If we respond to an object, A, in a manner identical to that with which 
we respond to an object, B, then we are not taking A to be a sign of B; we are 
taking it to be B. Consider, for example, a situation in which we reach to remove 
something which is hanging on a wall in front of us, but as our hand curls to 
grasp the object, we come in contact not with it, but with the surface of a mirror 
which was reflecting it. We have certainly not responded to the reflection as 
though it were a sign of the object; we have responded to it as though it were 
the object. Is it not the very raison d’étre of semiotic to distinguish sign responses 
or sign functioning from the way in which, in the example, we respond to such a 
reflection or from the way it functions? If semiotic fails here, if every perception 
of an object is perception of a sign, every response a sign response, then semiotic 
is simply an idle multiplication of confusing synonyms for undifferentiated ex- 
periences. 

So too in aesthetics; if our response to the presence of an object is to say some 
“felt value,” and, (to make full obeisance to Santayana’s definition) this value 
is moreover “‘felt” to be “embodied” in that object, then the fact that we had on 
another occasion felt the ‘‘same’’ value and felt it embodied in another object 
does not, indeed must not, demonstrate that the first is being taken to express 
the second where ‘express’ means ‘‘is a sign of.’”? The connection, if any, be- 
tween the two facts may be an important item in the natural history of the aesthe- 
tic experience, (and perhaps this is really the import of Santayana’s position) 
but it is no more relevant from the point of view of aesthetic theory than is the 
fact that the consumption of a given number of cocktails is causally connected 
with an aesthetic discovery of formal values in a Brancusi. 

In sum then, there are sensible usages of terms like ‘express’ in aesthetic dis- 
course which can be adequately accounted for in a non-semiotic aesthetic. On 
the other hand, major semiotic usages of ‘express’ may be cogently construed as 
aesthetically irrelevant. 


II. Literature in a non-semiotic aesthetic 

Another of the prima facie difficulties which appears to confront any non- 
semiotic aesthetic is constituted of the fact that literature is an art form. The 
problem posed is how the literary object, consisting of words and hence par ex- 
cellence a signifying object, may plausibly be taken to have no sign function in 
aesthetic experience. In An Analysis of Knowledge and Valuation, C. 1. Lewis in 
considering some related matters indicates one kind of solution to the problem. 

Lewis’ solution consists, in part, of denying that the words are the aesthetic 
object. In this denial, I hold Lewis to be correct and my disagreement with him® 


6 See the author’s ‘‘The Ontological Status of the Esthetic Object,’’ Philosophy and Phe- 
nomenological Research, Vol. X, No. 3. 
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is a result only of the kind of entity he finally chooses as the aesthetic object. 
Reflection will bear out the contention that in, say, a novel (to begin with a less 
complicated literary type) what is being regarded aesthetically cannot be the 
physical or phenomenal words. For one thing, plot is generally a property of the 
aesthetic object in prose literature; but plot could not be constituted by the 
physical or phenomenal words. If it were, we should not be able to say as we 
correctly do that Hamlet and The Spanish Tragedy had “essentially” the same 
plot, not even that Der Zauberberg and The Magic Mountain had the same plot. 

The same is true of other properties of the kind of aesthetic object we call a 
novel or even a drama: locale, character, climaxes, falling action, complexity, 
etc.; none of these are properties of any set of physical or phenomenal words in 
a novel. This is sufficient reason for not interpreting the literary aesthetic object 
as being constituted of a set of words; nor need we so interpret, for it will be 
doing no violence to reflective usage to point not to the words as the object of 
our aesthetic experience but rather, to what the words mean. It is the story which 
the words “‘tell’”’ or in the strict sense, symbolize, which has plot, locale, charac- 
ters, climaxes, etc. 

If this is the case, however, then the prima facie challenge to a non-semiotic 
aesthetics, seemingly represented by the very existence of prose works as art, is 
met. In literature, the aesthetic object is not itself a sign. Jt is something of which 
the words are a sign. The “‘meanings” that are the object of such aesthetic experi- 
ence are not themselves things which signify some other object which is in turn 
to consummate aesthetic interest. They (the ‘“‘meanings’’) themselves are suffi- 
cient in a given experiential situation to consummate that interest. Nor need we 
here involve ourselves in the baffling subject of the meaning of ‘meaning.’ 
Whatever the ultimate analysis of that term, it is clear that meanings as such 
will remain, if anything, the signified and not the sign and that should the cor- 
responding aesthetic objects be meanings, they would not in so far be functioning 
as signs. 

What has been said is especially appropriate to prose works; the case of poetry 
offers special difficulties. First, it seems clear that not all of the aesthetic value 
in an experience of poetry is contributed by “meanings.” It is perhaps the char- 
acteristic which distinguishes poetry from prose that in appreciations of the 
former there is an additional value, over and above that resulting from aesthetic 
contemplation or perception of meanings, which is due to what Santayana calls 
the ‘‘musical” effects of words in contrast to their meanings (p. 128). Any aes- 
thetic which denied the fact that words as such and independently of their mean- 
ings may yield aesthetic satisfaction would be instantly convicted by the hundreds 
of examples, which occur to all of us, of typically aesthetic experiences in which 
the object was a word and not merely its meaning. Such an aesthetic could not 
account for the difference between our valuation of a speech from Shakespeare 
and some accurate but colorless prose paraphrase of it. It is, therefore, essential 
to recognize the ‘‘musical” function of words as an element in aesthetic value 
experiences. Nevertheless, to attribute musical function to words in aesthetics 
is patently not to attribute sign function to them. To appreciate words for their 
music is to appreciate them for qualities sensuously directly presented. To em- 
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phasize that in general the aesthetic objects in literature are the meanings of 
words is not to deny that words may themselves become aesthetic objects; but 
this does not commit us to holding that in so becoming, the words are being taken 
as signs. Anyone who has studied a foreign language can vouch for the fact that 
words have experienceable structural properties which are quite distinct from 
their significatory properties. 

Further, in making this admittedly abortive analysis of the aesthetic con- 
stituents of a poem we are not pressed to decide a priori whether a poem consists 
of two aesthetic objects (its music and its meaning) or of one complex object 
(the “‘experiential sum”’ of its music and its meaning). It is sufficient for our 
present contention to point out that neither need be a sign of the other, nor of 
anything else, in aesthetic experience. 


III. Symbolism in a non-semiotic aesthetic 

A non-semiotic account of symbolism may also be possible. Consider the poetic 
symbol, refining fire, which is employed in Little Gidding and elsewhere by Eliot. 
The words “refining” and “‘fire” are, of course, quite properly called symbols. 
Clearly, however, it is not these words which comprise the poetic symbol. Our 
task then is to determine what thing, if any, is the symbol, and whether that 
thing has to be interpreted semiotically in aesthetic experiences of it. 

In line with our previous discussion our conclusion here will be that the poetic 
symbol is in part what the words “refining fire’? mean. But here a meaning of a 
more complex sort must be dealt with for what “refining fire’’ means is apparently 
itself termed ‘‘a symbol.’’ We must therefore determine whether this usage indi- 
cates that there is a meaning as an aesthetic object which must itself be interpreted 
as a sign. Let us then, suppose that the poetic symbol, refining fire, is said to be 
symbolic of the ordeals of self-discipline and order suffered by those who seek 
salvation, and that the words “refining fire’ in an Eliot context refer to the re- 
fining fires described in Canto XXVI of the Purgatorio. In this case, I would 
suggest that what may be cogently taken to constitute the aesthetic object is 
the complex meaning which “refining fire’ has in this context. Loosely and pre- 
analytically, we might characterize this meaning as the thought of both the 
dantesque purgatorial flames and the ordeals of self discipline, etc., together. 
Thinking of two or more things together does not, of course, entail that one of 
them is the sign of the other. When I think of my hands, it would be absurd to 
say that my right hand was being taken thereby as a sign of my left. The peculiar 
aesthetic effect of a poetic symbol is, perhaps, like metaphor, just that achieved 
when two things which are thought of together yield an aesthetic satisfaction 
which is not yielded when they are thought of separately. 

In general then we may at least tentatively propose that an instance of poetic 
symbolism is one in which a term or group of terms led us to think of (at least) 
two distinguishable things together, neither of which is being construed as a sign 
of the other, and the thought of both of which yields an aesthetic satisfaction 
not yielded by thoughts of either separately. This, to be sure, will not stand as a 
wholly satisfactory analysis of ‘symbol’ or ‘‘metaphor,” but it is not within the 
scope of the present essay to provide such an analysis. It is again sufficient for 
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present purposes to show that an analysis along these lines is not obviously 
incogent. 

I have in sections II and ITI, also, of course, made no attempt at an analysis 
of the term ‘‘meaning;”’ but I have pointed out instead that (1) if the aesthetic 
object in literature and symbolism is not the words, the prima facie case against 
a non-semiotic literary aesthetic fails; (2) that it is implausible to regard the 
words as the aesthetic object in literature and in symbolism; and (3) if the rele- 


vant aesthetic objects may be regarded as meanings then (since an adequate 


analysis of ‘meaning’ would surely eventuate with meanings as the signified 
rather than as signs) a non-semiotic aesthetic might very well be thereby capable 
of accounting for the occurrence of literary works, etc. as aesthetic objects with- 
out inconsistency. 

Before concluding, however, and without attempting to carry any further at 
all an analysis of “‘meaning,’’ it may still be in order to make a cautioning com- 
ment about the proposal given above. 

The position that the aesthetic object is what the words mean, is not strictly 
speaking correct and requires some qualification. The unqualified stipulation 
that the aesthetic object is the meaning of the words fails for at least two classes 
will entail 
that there are, or could be such things as meanings, and suppose that B is the 
meaning of a sentence A, and that B’ is the meaning of another sentence A’. 
Now, suppose that in a given book we read A and are then led to respond aes- 
thetically not to B, but to B’. In such a situation, we would commonly be said 


’ 


of cases. Suppose we assume that an adequate analysis of ‘“‘meaning’ 


to have misunderstood A or to have responded to the wrong meaning. It is im- 
portant to note that our non-semiotic approach is not endangered by this even- 
tuality, for we are still aesthetically responding to some meaning. Nonetheless, 
the flat statement that we respond to the meaning of the words may be mislead- 
ing. There are two ways in which the principle might be modified. We might 
liberalize the principle by making it read simply “In literature, the aesthetic 
response is to meanings.”’ Or, we might decide that all expressions have only 
contextual significance and that the meaning of an expression is the class of 
thoughts of its contextual significata in such a way that the response to A de- 
scribed above makes B’ a part of the meaning of A. If this were correct then we 
might modify our principle to read “In literature, etc. the aesthetic response is 
to a meaning or to an element of meaning.” 

There is a second class of cases for which the original stipulation seems strictly 
to fail to hold. Suppose that analysis shows that the meaning of an expression is 
a certain class of responses to that expression. Suppose that the expression in- 
volved is the sentence, ‘John endured the ordeal bravely,’ 


’ 


and suppose that 
the responses to this expression which constitute its meaning are, (1) the thought 
of John bravely enduring his ordeals, (2) a feeling of admiration for John, (3) an 
almost imperceptible lowering of the blood pressure, (4) a slight tension in the 
muscles of the eyelid, (5) a slight decrease in the respiration rate, etc., ete., up 
to response n. If we are now to say the aesthetic response to the meaning of 
the words is a class of responses like those described, we should be committed 
to the absurd position that a part at least of the aesthetic object in literature 
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was constituted of certain of our own subliminal bodily changes. If such an 
analysis of meaning should turn out to be correct, therefore, our principle would 
demand modification. Since it is the thought of John bravely enduring the ordeal 
which is evidently the pertinent object of the aesthetic response and since this 
thought comprises only one response in a class of responses which constitute 
the meaning, it would be necessary on these grounds too to revise our principle 
to read ‘“The aesthetic response is to a certain part of a meaning.’ It should be 
noted that “part of a meaning” in this last revision means something different 
from “part of a meaning” in the preceding revision where “part” might itself 
very well designate a class of responses, and “‘meaning”’ a class of classes. 

A final satisfactory formulation of the principle must, of course, wait upon a 
satisfactory analysis of “meaning.” At this stage of philosophical inquiry, it 
does seem likely that the aesthetic object in literature, etc., will not be com- 
prised of the total meaning, if any, of any expression and that some suitable 
modification, perhaps along the lines of those suggested, will have to be made. 
The purpose of extended consideration of these possibilities, however, has been 
simply to indicate that proposed analyses of ‘‘meaning’’ along these lines would 
not render fixing upon a meaning, or some part of a meaning, as the aesthetic 
object incompatible with a non-semiotic approach to aesthetics. 
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I. Musica Morion AND MEASUREMENT 


Music, or, more exactly, musical pattern, is a four-dimensional form of mo- 
tion, progressing in the simultaneous dimensions of time, pitch, textural depth, 
and structural extent. Since all aspects of the motion involve the elapse of time, 
the concept of musical motion implies in itself the presence of time measurement. 
In fact, the very perceptibility of the complex of musical motion depends on the 
operation of a physio-psychological time-measuring mechanism. The essence of 
this mechanism lies in the specialized response of the perceiver to the stimuli of 
recurrent units of motion, that is, “‘beats,” as parts of larger units, appropriately 
called ‘“‘measures.”’ These larger units are signalized by the incidence among the 
beats of accents, dynamic or agogic, often spaced regularly, but sometimes ir- 
regularly, depending on the nature of the musical idea. The units of beat and 
measure, perceived in this relation, constitute the dual system of time measure- 
ment inherent in musical motion. 


Il. Temporaut Pace 


The succession of these units forms a stream of measured motion which may 
run at innumerable given rates. This is temporal pace—more familiarly, ‘‘tempo.”’ 


The rates of temporal pace range between the extremes of slow and fast. The 
seeming simplicity of this statement is belied, however, when one inquires, ‘how 
slow is slow?” and “‘how fast is fast?”’ These extreme rates acquire a fairly exact 
aesthetic meaning when it is observed that, if a subslow pace is attempted, the 
lesser units irresistibly subdivide and become the greater. The maximum slow- 
ness is therefore the last rate of temporal pace before spontaneous subdivision 
takes over. Similarly, the maximum fastness is reached before the point where 
a superfast pace forces the greater units to become the lesser and to group them- 
selves as subdivisions of the new greater unit. 

Temporal pace can sustain itself by its own momentum only locally and briefly. 
As mere measured motion, it is mechanical and quantitative, and has no re- 
sources for continuous activity. The more extensive projection of the motion re- 
quires a conjunction of temporal pace with the integrative processes of musical 
pattern. Units of pattern must take over the measurement, if it is to have aes- 
thetic significance. 

At this level, rhythm per se emerges as the time aspect of pattern in all its 
parts. Melody is melody/rhythm, texture is texture/melody/harmony/rhythm, 
design is design/rhythm. Rhythm thus enters into the process of measurement 
significantly only when the comparisons of patterned motion are involved. 

Temporal pace is evidently a mere prefiguration of a more subtle, impelling 
ideal motion, namely, aesthetic pace, which exists in the frame of temporal pace, 
but absorbs and transcends it. 
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Ill. Arstuetic Pace 


As the musical pattern unfolds at a given temporal pace, it acquires changing 
values, depending on the character and relation of its components. Aesthetic 
pace may then first be defined as the quality of patterned motion. The quality of 
aesthetic pace supersedes the quantity of temporal pace: the psychological super- 
sedes the physical. In this quality there resides a vital essence, imparted by the 
logic of patterned motion, which gives the impression of progression. This psycho- 
logical impulse is a manifestation of the primal musical energy. It will be alluded 
to again. 

Finally, the quality of ‘aesthetic pace is expressively motivated, since pattern 
itself is created under the urge of expressive communication. That is, pattern 
and aesthetic pace are the tangible rendering of the mood definition, the mood 
contrast, and the mood progression, of the perceiver’s expressive experience. 


1. Tensity 


In the sustainment of the aesthetic pace, change in the character and relation 
of the elements of the pattern results in varying degrees of tensity. The range 
of tensity extends from a maximum detensity to a maximum intensity, with in- 
numerable gradations between the extremes. The lowest level of tensity is 
marked by a minimum of stimulation, the highest by a maximum. These nominal 
boundaries are set in aesthetic terms: that is, at opposite points where diminish- 


ing expressive returns set in. 

In the flow of aesthetic pace, tensity is subject to changes, which take place 
gradually or immediately, in varying degrees and at varying rates, locally and 
extensively, in the progressing pattern. A pattern of tensities is thus formed 
within a hierarchy of tensities. The whole patterned process is engaged in the 
establishment and inflection of tensity. 

Two stages of aesthetic pace may be observed: the initial pace of a work or 
division of a work, which serves as a point of departure; and the progressing 
aesthetic pace, which moves away from, passes back and forth through, and may 
or may not finally return to that point. In a short work the initial aesthetic pace 
may remain the nominal pace throughout, with only minor local fluctuations. In 
a longer work changes in aesthetic pace will occur as the result of the manipula- 
tion of tensities. The direction of change is, in general, toward intensity as com- 
pared with the original tensity. After that, relative intensities and detensities are 
introduced as the progressing aesthetic pace requires. In case the initial intensity 
is itself high, it forms the basis for relatively still higher and lower tensities. 

Aesthetic pace may now be spoken of, in a second definition, as the impression 
of progression in the pattern of changing tensities. 

2. The Manipulation of Tensity 

The initial tensity and the succeeding tensities of the aesthetic pace involve 
manipulation of all of the factors of the musical process. These fall into two 
groups: the individual factors of melody, texture, and design; and the general 
factors of temporal pace, dynamics, and color—general since they affect all or 
most of the individual factors. The general factors will be taken up first. 
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TEMPORAL PACE 


Temporal pace is the rudimentary basis of all tensity, for it sets the tone of 
the physical response of the perceiver to pattern. 

A markedly slow pace is, in itself, relatively unstimulating, even neutral in 
tensity. It is the premise for detensity of the aesthetic pace. The less frequent 
incidence of its units induces division and subdivision. This activity tends ac- 
tually to accentuate the slowness of the pace rather than to enliven it. Within 
such a detense context, a higher degree of tensity in the associated individual 
factors must be called upon to give the pattern a stimulating tensity. Invited 
under a slow pace are, for example, such added intensifications as melodic angu- 
larity, melodic decoration, textural elaboration, involved harmonic fluctuation, 
structural asymmetry, etc. Some of these intensities, in fact, can be savored best 
only in the detense context of a slow temporal pace. 

Intermediate paces between slow and fast form a scale of tensities, with evi- 
dent differences of tensity over the whole scale but with slight distinctions be- 
tween adjacently different paces. Considerable difference in pace .is necessary for 
marked difference in tensity. This range of paces, free from the specialization of 
very slow and very fast pace, lends itself to the varied manipulations of any or 
all of the other factors involved in tensity and offers a wide range of stimulation. 

In very fast pace, the rapid incidence of beats directs attention to the greater 
units of measure, and the fast pace is accentuated rather than tempered. Such 
detensities may appear as melodic directness, curtailment of textural detail, 
harmonic simplification, a relatively stable structural order. Some of the in- 
tensifying processes of melody, texture, and design, are likely to be inhibited or 
curtailed in proportion to the rapidity of the temporal pace. When special 
tensities are nevertheless forced into the already tense activity of a fast pace, 
great, even chaotic intensity may be momentarily produced. 

Since differences in temporal pace support varied states of tensity, a free play 
of fluctuations in pace might seem to be a valuable resource in manipulating 
tensities. But temporal pace has an obligation to the larger structure which in- 
hibits its wider fluctuations. For, only in the frame of a prevailing, nominally 
steady pace, whether fast, intermediate, or slow, can the whole structural or- 
ganism achieve conviction. Substantial changes of general pace incline therefore 
to occur chiefly upon the entry of larger new divisions of design. They occur in 
types of structure where the preference is for disjunction and contrast, rather 
than for continuity. Neglect of this principle would presumably bring the penalty 
of structural faltering and instability, which can be controlled only if the radical 
change of basic pace is introduced temporarily and for evident expressive em- 
phasis. 

Change of temporal pace is therefore held, to a considerable extent, to local 
fluctuations. These consist of limited inflections of pace in rubato. Even such 
fluctuations do not operate in their own right, but rather as an aspect of the 
rendering of the rhetoric of the musical idea. 

Fluctuations of pace too extensive to fall within the aesthetic confines of 
rubato may, however, be found in a declamatory style, or in a style under the 
influence of a text of rapidly changing tensions. Even under these circumstances 
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the variable pace can be given conviction for only a brief period. Substantial 
fluctuations of pace in the larger structure may nevertheless occur. When they 
do, they assume the character of a broad, calculated structural rubato, under the 
impulse of climax, or in the course of developmental transition, or as a temporary 
interruption of the primary pace. 

All of these alterations of pace are a fundamental part of the pattern of 
tensities. 


DYNAMICS AND COLOR 


The general factor of dynamics, like temporal pace, enters into the activities 
of all the other factors. For dynamic light and shade are qualifying influences 
indispensable to the rhetorically effective rendering of melody, texture, and de- 
sign. How these individual factors are enhanced will later be suggested in each 
case as it is taken up. In general, dynamic increase produces increased tensity, 
while decrease produces the opposite, though sudden or extreme decrease may 
also momentarily contribute to an instant of increased tensity. Since dynamic 
change is susceptible to the most subtle differentiations, it readily makes itself 
a part of the main musical processes and their changes of tensity. 

Least organic of the general factors is color, instrumental and vocal. In con- 
nection with melody, it may offer a peculiar characterizing influence. In connec- 
tion with dynamics, it assists in rendering the perspective of texture. Since the 
influence of color is largely a sensuous one, its service is limited to enhancing 
organic changes in tensity achieved through other means. 


MELODY 


Of the individual factors, melody, that is, melodic/rhythmic progression, is 
the primary one. Its simplest, tunelike forms exhibit limited tensity and suggest 
stability rather than tension. In its more involved forms, however, melody is 
especially fruitful in the range of tensities which it provides, and on this account 
it is a fundamental resource in the manipulation of tensity. The aspects of 
melody which lend themselves to increased tensity are its pitch contour, its 
rhythmic detail, and its phraseological structure. 

Singly or in combination, the introduction in the melodic contour of disso- 
nance, angularity of line, wide range, and the presence of chromaticism, invoke 
conspicuous tensities. Decoration, especially in contrast to undecorated line, 
produces a peculiar tensity, in which there usually lurks the detensity of de- 
liberate harmonic progréssion, within the frame of which the decorative detail is 
collected. 

The rhythmic aspect of melody collaborates in its pitch movements, and may 
either modify their tensity, or increase it, or surpass it. A range, from the de- 
tensive simplicity of coincidence between rhythmic pattern and unit of motion, 
to the intensity of great irregularity, is available. The greatest tensity is secured 
when the pitch and rhythmic ingredients of melody are themselves in competi- 
tion. 

Both of the foregoing operations of melody are rendered under the intensifying 
highlights of changing dynamics, which range from subtle details of interpre- 
tative emphasis to dominating dynamic assertions. 
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The characteristic of tensity in the structure of melody is of peculiar im- 
portance, since it is the root of similar and more widely manifested character- 
istics which are transmitted to the larger design. Their contribution to tensity 
will best be treated later under design. 

TEXTURE 

Texture, or, more precisely, the melodic/harmonic/rhythmic progression of 
texture, reflects so strongly the basic differences in style between homophony 
and polyphony, and among the intermediate styles, that its contribution to ten- 
sity must be considered separately under these cases. 

Homophonic texture is intrinsically the least tense of the different textures. 
It derives many of its effects of tensity secondarily from the individual melodies 
and structural factors which support its progression, since mere textural motion 
is not in itself significantly tensive. 

Homophonic texture does, however, possess a unique tensive agent in the ac- 
tivity of its harmonic/rhythmic progression. In no other style are harmonic 
freedom and individuality as uninhibited. Among its resources are the varied 
effects of tensity in consonant and dissonant combinations and their interplay, the 
colorations of tensity engendered by chromaticism, and the different tensions 
in the flow of harmonic progression itself, partly constructive, partly sensuous. 

A further attribute of harmony involved in tensity is its rate of progression in 
relation to the unit of motion. Infrequency of progression is detensive and throws 
the perspective toward other factors, while frequent progression—doubly so, if 
combined with dissonance, chromaticism, and rhythmic complication—is highly 
intensive. 

Since the inherent tensity of polyphony is high in contrast to that of homoph- 
ony, the introduction of polyphonic detail into the procedures of homophony 
increases the tensity of the resultant style. Tensity increases in proportion to the 
amount and character of the polyphonic activity incorporated. The texture of 
homophony is accordingly enriched, without losing its underlying bilinear- 
harmonic character. It is diversified, the perspective of the component lines is 
deepened, and the melodic/rhythmic activity is invigorated. 

As polyphonic interest is increased, several intermediate grades of style are 
distinguishable, though no accepted names have been devised to designate these 
hybrids. Certain blends of polyphonic and homophonic practice produce textures 
and styles of a distinction equal to that of the two basic styles. The variety of 
tensities is markedly rich, and fresh resources of expression are revealed. 

In full polyphony a separate criterion of intrinsic tensity is established. While 
standing at a higher level than those of homophony, the tensities of polyphony 
are less diverse than in homophony and the hybrid styles. The texture and es- 
sential tensity of polyphony tend to be nominally maintained at an established 
level of action throughout entire works or divisions. The result is not necessarily 
a reduction in the function of tensity, since subtle general changes of tensity, or 
a controlled fluctuation in the details of tensity, is invited. The role of tensity 
shifts from a primary emphasis on the linear or successive changes of tensity in 
homophony to emphasis on the interlinear tensities in polyphony. The individual 
lines of the texture engage in their several tensive activities, while a special field 
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of manipulation is found in the textural complex as a whole. Evidently harmony 
as such is minimized, as compared with its function in homophony, and usually 
displays its changes of tensity in derived ways. Homophonic tensities are more 
versatile and direct than those of polyphony, while the tensities of the latter are 
more subtle. The consistency of texture in polyphony is responsible for its greater 
stability of tensity and aesthetic pace, and hence for its less variable expression. 


DESIGN 

The tensities of temporal pace, melody, and texture, accumulate from one to 
another, and the whole accumulates in the progression of the design. It has al- 
ready been pointed out that many of the qualities of structural tensity, now to 
be presented, originate in the primary force of melody and are transmitted to the 
design as a whole. 

Since design exists in the extensive dimension of motion, its tensity will be 
susceptible to more or less constant manipulation toward a cumulative conclu- 
sion. From the departure point of the initially established tensity, a pattern of 
structural tensities evolves within the potentialities of whatever overall design 
is contemplated. Any general concept of design, including the conventionalized 
“forms”’ so-called, possesses its own characteristic norm of tensity. This is chiefly 
the result of the relation of contrast to extent in the concept of the design. 
Beyond its norm of tensity, the scheme of the design may, however, be spe- 
cially individualized either toward greater or lesser tensity, through the man- 
ipulation of the component tensities. The consequence is a fresh version of the 
design type, involving greater or lesser tensity in relation to a lesser or greater 
extensity. The lowest inherent tensity is found in simple, symmetrical, sec- 
tional, formal designs. Higher levels may be induced by many means. 

Continuity of structure is one of the chief means. The structure may then 
exhibit such outward marks of continuity as cursive phraseology, tempering of 
cadential separation through overlap, ellipsis in melodic or harmonic progres- 
sion. When applied concentratedly the result is one not only of structural con- 
tinuity but also of condensation, with resultant intensive effect. The inner signs 
of continuity are a closeness, cohesiveness, and persistence, in the progression of 
the structural logic itself. This, in manifold forms, is essentially development. 
Development may exert its power both locally and extensively, and has a par- 
ticular influence on changing tensity through its capacity to progress with 
different degrees of insistency or rates of accomplishment. The tensity of de- 
velopment depends on the nature of the material developed as well as on the 
development itself. Strongly individual thematic material easily fragmented best 
suits the reconstructive processes of intensive development. 

Intensity of design is also induced by the presence of asymmetry in the local 
phraseology and general structural proportions. The deviations of asymmetry 
from the detense norm of symmetry are themselves intensifying. The more intri- 
cate the play among the asymmetries, the stronger is the general structural 
tensity. The psychological strain of following the course of asymmetry and re- 
solving its deviations is in itself intensive. 

Among the most powerful of intensifying forces in design is climax. Part of 
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the pressure which climax exerts lies organically in its role as creator of crisis in 


the design. The remainder of its effect comes from the stimulation of its dynamic 
pressures and the physical excitement of its rhythms. Climax invites a notable 
variety of tensive manipulations within the design. It may materialize slowly or 
rapidly, according to the period of preparation planned for its culmination; it 
may be limited or unlimited in the force of its resolution; it may feint and break 
off, resuming or not. The lesser climax may exist within the greater, or a chain 
of mounting climaxes may form the spine of a division of the design. Further- 
more, as part of the detail of climax, many or all of the other means of intensifi- 
cation may be incorporated. Much of the tensive force of climax is due to the 
fact that it is both built into and laid upon the design, is within it and at the 
same time implements its outward impressiveness. 

Tensity of design also arises from the varied tensities of the themes which 
engage in the structure, and from the friction among them as they are expounded 
and developed. As the thematic materials display their individual behaviors, an 
ebb and flow of tensity in the design attends the exercise of their associated 
functions. 

A final, broad agency in supporting intensity and detensity of design lies in the 
application of style contrasts. These may be critical or merely incidental in 
value, great or small, immediate or gradual. They occur primarily at division 
points; in fact, they usually serve as one of the chief marks of division in the 
tensive shape of the whole design. Less evident are the subtle changes within 
divisions. These are changes of style progression and are intimate companions 
to the changes in the aesthetic pace. 

The versatile control of tensities, radiating throughout the entire pattern, is 
thus seen to form the substance of aesthetic pace. 


3. Orientation and Progression 

In the flux of tensities, there resides—as both a cause and a consequence of 
their manipulation—a purposeful quality in the aesthetic pace, collateral to that 
of progression, which gives the progressing motion a sense of direction. The ob- 
jective is an implied point or points of reference. This quality pervades the entire 
patterned process of music. In its comprehensiveness it embraces the different 
senses of direction inherent in modality, tonality, and atonality, and in the 
behavior of the associated melody, texture, and design. This phenomenon may 
be termed orientation: modality, tonality, and atonality, are merely individual 
manifestations of the wider concept of orientation. 

These orientations differ in inherent tensity. The one of strongest insistence is 
tonality. It is hence able to establish the most marked stability, and at the same 
time to govern a considerable amount of contrasting instability. Of less orientive 
power is modality, and, least explicit of all, atonality. 

Within the frames of tensity of these three phases of orientation, manipula- 
tion of the tensities of the other processes will produce wide varieties of com- 
pound tensity. Thus, over the norm of an inherently high tonal tensity, may be 
laid high or low tensities of melody, texture, and design; or, on the lower tensity 
of modality may be imposed compatible low tensities or contradictory high 
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tensities; or, with the weak orientive tensity of atonality may be associated 
compensating high tensities of melody, texture, and design. In tone-row atonality 
the intrinsic orientive tensity is lowest of all in progressive force, due to the 
static everpresence of the tone-row itself. This condition calls for and usually re- 
ceives drastic compensation in melodic, textural, and structural intensities. 

As a way of increasing the general structural tensity, the basic orientations 
may be subjected to shifts in the pitch or position of the objective. In general, 
these shifts may be slow or fast, frequent or infrequent. In tonality such change 
of direction is called ‘“‘modulation.” In modality a less distinctly defined shift 
may be induced in retrospect, when changes of cadence mark already insinuated 
differences of mode. This process may be termed modal modulation, although it 
contains evidence of a slight tonal directive. In atonality there is the extreme 
of either almost unoriented flow, or the reverse, that is, anchorage in a tone- 
row, subject for revitalized tensity only to limited and literal transposition. 

It is evident that the tensities of orientation mingle with those of the other 
factors of pattern in a complex of tensities, which produces innumerable shades 
of aesthetic pace. 

Orientation and progression are complementary. As orientation marks the 
direction of patterned motion, so progression signalizes its energy. Progression 
implies the need for the path and goal of orientation: orientation implies the 
need for the purposeful motion of progression. 

Progression is the product of oriented changes of tensity, played against one 
another under the stimulation of such psychological inducements as anticipa- 
tion, arrestment, postponement, interruption, deflection, and the final prospect 
of a cumulatively reached denouement. Characteristically oriented progression 
thus brings about the individualization of the aesthetic pace. There are therefore 
as many patterns of aesthetic pace as there are musical works. Each work is 
individualized in aesthetic pace and consequently possesses its own unique ex- 
pression. 

Again, in a third definition, aesthetic pace may be thought of as the embodt- 
ment of ortented progression in the individualizing of expression. 


IV. AESTHETIC PACE AND EXPRESSION 


Through the individualization of the aesthetic pace, and hence of the expres- 


sion, two fundamental categories are produced, opposed in process, function, 
and aesthetic value, namely, the lyric and the dramatic. Ranging between the 
extremes lie intermediates and blends, each marked by the special quality of its 
aesthetic pace. 


1. The Lyric 


Certain conditions characteristically attend lyric expression. It is especially 
marked by a prevailing homogeneity in the mood and musical pattern. The lat- 
ter is an important means in securing the former. Under restrained contrast, 
limited inflections of mood may develop, but within the framework of the essen- 
tial mood. As the mood is sustained and explored it takes on increasing indi- 
viduality. The lyric is thus the vehicle par excellence for sensitive distinctions of 
mood. 
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As part of the homogeneity of the musical pattern, conspicuous contrasts of 
thematic melody are avoided, the texture is woven of similar and related details 
of figure and rhythm, and adheres to a consistent harmonic style. The design 
is restrained in the contrasts it introduces, its rhetoric is relatively subdued, its 
proportions are well defined and unmarked by disturbing oppositions of style. 
In general, dynamic contrasts are held within moderate limits, and color is used 
with consistency. Variety is present but in considered measure. The overall 
tensities are accordingly restricted in range and force, or are gradually developed, 
and tensity and aesthetic pace are subtly and evenly maintained. 

Pure lyric expression, due to the persistent homogeneity of style, cannot be 
long sustained and its structural extent is hence limited. 

The lyric style lends itself to introspective expression. 


2. The Dramatic 


The premises of dramatic expression are broadly opposed to those of lyric ex- 


pression, due to the fact that the criteria governing contrast are radically differ- 
ent in the two styles. In contradistinction to the reticent contrasts of lyric ex- 
pression, stands the manipulation of assertive contrasts in dramatic expression. 
Heterogeneity of mood and pattern prevail and are accepted as the norm. 

Two closely related and overlapping phases of dramatic expression may be 
distinguished, the evolving and the rhetorical styles. Passages of rhetorical dra- 
matic effect are usually found in high relief in the context of the more sustained 
and expansive evolving style. In the evolving dramatic style, the principle of 
contrast is that of constant, comparatively stimulating change, at variable rates, 
in the interest of producing a progressing chain of moods. The process rests on 
setting up a succession of differences among the thematic ideas themselves and in 
the surrounding materials. More sharply contrasting ideas are juxtaposed than 
would be acceptable in any other than a dramatic context. 

A responsively changing texture envelops the ideas, giving them a sustaining 
background of rhythmic and harmonic motion. The harmonic implications of the 
texture are especially significant to dramatic effect. Highly colored and vigorous 
dissonance, and varied chromaticism as part of an expressively shifting orienta- 
tion, may contribute to the dramatic pattern of contrast. The structure of such 
continuously evolving dramatic music shows preference for cursive patterns and 
asymmetrically modified balances. The marked contrasts of dramatic expression 
also change the inner character of the structural rhetoric. Interruption, struc- 
tural hiatus, momentary discontinuity, intrude and must be absorbed in the 
design. 

The nature of structural orientation is also affected. Shifting points of ref- 
erence—gradual for a progressing expression, sudden and momentary for intense 
dramatic assertion—help to mold the shape of the design. 

As a further part of the dramatization of the structure, the function of climax 
is heightened. All the varied resources of slowly or rapidly developed climax, of 
arrested climax and anticlimax, are called into play. The broad contours of the 
entire dramatic design are reflected in the outlines of climax. 

Such apparent vagaries as these may seem to challenge the intelligibility of 
the design. Compensation is supplied, however, when the full cohesive power of 
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development is brought to bear, and when the devices of dramatic effect are 
mingled with, and sufficiently assimilated to, the stabilizing operations of the 
basic musical thought. 

As part of the activities of melody, texture, and design, in inducing dramatic 
expression, the role of dynamics and color is a more conspicuous one than in 
other music. Every particular is revealed more clearly through dynamic under- 
scoring. At the same time, variously colored sonorities of instruments and voices 
may contribute their dramatic suggestion. 

Of all of the modifications of the fundamental musical processes in behalf of 
dramatic expression, the one which calls for the most discriminating handling is 
that of style contrast. Such contrast is valuable in strengthening the shifts of 
dramatic expression. It may be applied gradually and be justified by its evolving 
character, or it may occur as an immediate conflict of styles. However impressive 
the resulting dramatic effect may be, control is nevertheless essential in handling 
this synthesis of pattern and expression. 

Rhetorical and evolving dramatic expression differ from one another only in 
degree and extent, though they may perform different functions. The devices for 
rhetorical dramatic effect are hence the same as those already presented, but 
they are employed more boldly and intensively. There are likely to be sharper, 
more rapid contrasts, more sudden and striking oppositions of mood, more intense 
rhetorical disturbances of the structure. In securing the most vivid dramatic ex- 
pressions, contrast may be carried to the threshold of disintegrating conflict. The 
extent of such passages is comparatively limited by the early exhaustion of the 
aesthetic pace. They have their justification only as local expressive incidents in 
the larger dramatic current. 

As a consequence of these deflections of the essential musical process in behalf 
of dramatic expression, the changes in tensity are evidently profound. The gen- 
eral level of tensity in dramatic music is high, though it is frequently relieved, 
with dramatic effect, by relaxed episodes. All of the elements of detensity and 
intensity are in fluid manipulation. The aesthetic pace of dramatic music is 
accordingly unique in its variety and calculated instability. 

The dramatic style lends itself to extrospective expression. 

It has been implicit, in presenting the traits of dramatic expression, that 
dramatic effect occurs not only in stage works, where text and dramatic situation 
motivate the procedures, but also in instrumental music with a literary basis 
and in modified ways in choral music and song. In so-called abstract music the 
dramatic element is, of course, also present. It is there introduced as a momen- 
tary inflection, a contrasting incident, or an incorporated intensity, in the funda- 
mental processes of abstract thought. 


3. The Lyrico-dramatic 
Significant as are the pure lyric and the evolving dramatic styles, each has its 
limitations. It has been observed that both the lyric and the dramatic processes 
are restricted in extent, each in its own way. The static inclination of the lyric 
must be relieved before too great an extent exhausts its resources. The insta- 
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bility of the dramatic must be compensated before it loses coherency in too great 
extent. 

Actually the lyric and the dramatic are valuable complements to one another. 
The introduction of contrasting rhetorical emphases and lesser dramatic inci- 
dents within the lyric domain refreshes and expands the scope of the lyric. The 
lyric may be readily inflected toward the dramatic and gains expressive versa- 
tility and increased extent thereby. The interruption of the lyric by the dramatic 
may have the effect of enhancing the restored lyric. In a similar way, the inter- 
ruption of the dramatic by the lyric may in itself be dramatic. Since dramatic 
even less than lyric expression can be sustained only within a limited extent, it 
sooner or later tends to settle toward the lyric. Hence dramatic expression is 
finally bounded by a larger, expansive lyric context. 

Due to the nature of the musical process, interaction of the lyric and the dra- 
matic is inevitable and fortunate. Some fluctuation between the two enlivens the 
aesthetic pace and enhances the progression of the expression. The lyrico- 
dramatic hybrid is the felicitous mean of musical expression. For, the larger ex- 
pression, absorbing in its course both lyric and dramatic, can be none other than 
the lyric accumulation of the local contrasted or mingled lyric and dramatic 
expressions. 

A fourth definition of aesthetic pace now lies at hand: it is the index of the 
lyrico-dramatic current of expression. 


+ * * 


No more suitable conclusion can now be offered than by synthesizing the four 
definitions of aesthetic pace into a single statement, something in this fashion: 
Through the manipulation of the tensities of musical motion, a distinctive quality is 
conferred upon the pattern, which gives the impression of progression, and imparts 
individuality to the current of lyrico-dramatic expression. 

This is aesthetic pace. Although aesthetic pace has no substance beyond that 
of an aesthetic inference from the operations of the pattern-based expression of 
music, it is notwithstanding one of the chief realities of musical thought. 





THE APPRECIATION OF POETRY: A PROPOSAL OF CERTAIN 
EMPIRICAL INQUIRIES 


ERIK GOTLIND 


There has been much discussion of the difficulties of establishing the nature 
of aesthetic appreciation by means of empirical experiments. Aesthetic sensibil- 
ity, it seems, is something so subtle and complex that ordinary experimental 
methods are bound to be too crude, or even quite impossible to use.'! Naturally 
it is quite right that one should be extremely cautious in constructing and per- 
forming empirical experiments from which it is hoped to get useful information 
about the aesthetic sensibility. This is one of our most structured mental abilities, 
one that is dependent on a whole series of less complicated abilities, each of which, 
however, poses its own complex problems. It is also right that before approaching 
the most complex problems in the field of aesthetics one would generally be well 
advised to start by solving those that are less complex. But this does not mean 
that we have to solve the problems on every level of the causal hierarchy before 
it is possible to tackle problems on a level where the technical apparatus and 
the statistical adaptation of the results have dimensions which are not required 
on lower levels. It is probably true that it is only after certain facts have been 
brought out on the more difficult level that it is possible to arrange the pattern 
in a meaningful manner and put the right questions on less complicated levels. 
For instance, when an “aesthetic profile” of a person is drawn up through classi- 
fying his (aesthetic) reactions to objects of twelve different categories (such as 
landscapes, human beings, light effects, objets d’art etc.), we may learn some 
interesting things about ‘his type of aesthetic sensibility, and the results may 
help us make certain predictions. But on a different and perhaps more hard- 
worked level we might get a different profile, capable of yielding predictions of 
greater precision concerning the person’s reactions to aesthetic objects. It might 
also tell us which categories of the type mentioned before should be included in 
the experiments to achieve the most valuable information about the aesthetic 
appreciation. 

The profile referred to is a sensibility profile recording the measurements of a 
series of abilities involved in the aesthetic appreciation which, although of rela- 
tively simple nature, are responsible for much of the appearance of the aesthetic 
experience. For visual arts the abilities to be tested may include for instance abil- 
ity to distinguish between nearly identical shades of color, between nearly identi- 
cal plane structures consisting of different colors, and between spatial structures; 
the memory of color shades, plane structures, and spatial structures; abilities 
concerned with the appreciation of tactile qualities, such as the expectation of 
and memory of such qualities. There are many other factors, too, responsible for 

1 Cf. for instance Etienne Souriau, ‘“‘A General Methodology for the Scientific Study of 


Aesthetic Appreciation.”’ JAAC, vol. XIV, no. 1 (Sept. 1955), p. 18, part v. 
2 Tbid., pp. 5-6. 
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the structure of the aesthetic experience and its emotional aspects. All of them, 
however, can in principle be tested in a psychological laboratory. 

Another set of factors, partly overlapping those just mentioned, governs the 
appreciation of music. It includes not only factors immediately involved in meas- 
uring auditory abilities, but also a series of other factors connected with emo- 
tional reactions, structural experiences in other fields, motor behavior and much 
more.® 

It is to be hoped that in the course of time the physiological mechanism of 
factors of this kind will be revealed. This, however, is a later question. When it 
is answered, we shall be in the possession of knowledge of the most far-reaching 
consequences concerning the aesthetic reactions evoked in human organisms. 

It is, however, possible—since concepts of another level than the physiological 
are involved—to seek independently of the investigations into the physiological 
causation certain correlations between different types of sensibility profiles and 
different kinds of aesthetic behavior. Such correlations should give us much fas- 
cinating information about the qualifications necessary for an aesthetic experi- 
ence of a given kind to appear. 

The following is an attempt to point out some of the factors involved in the 
experience of poetry, some of the components in the poetic sensibility. 

Many attempts have been made to arrive at an understanding of the poetic 
sensibility by means of tests containing poetic material, i.e., poems or parts of 
poems. One of the most interesting seems to be the one presented by E. M. Eppel 
in a paper published in 1950.4 The method as he has developed it is briefly this: 
20 English poems from the 15th century to the present are selected in such a 
manner that the groups to be tested are unlikely to have been in contact with 
them before. One line is excluded from each poem and substituted for by a row 
of dots. The excluded line and two others, nearly identical but poetically less 
satisfactory, are then shown to the person to be tested, who is asked to pick out 
the one he thinks best fits into the poem. 

In order to make sure that the two “‘counterfeit”’ lines really were less poetic 
than the original one, no less than 14 experts—critics and poets—were consulted. 
They were also asked to divide the poems into two categories, “direct”? and ‘“‘ob- 
lique’’; i.e., poems presenting almost all of the material required for compre- 
hension and poems which explicitly present very little of the material from which 
the poetic experience has been drawn. The material was, moreover, divided by 
content into “‘nature items” and “human relationship items.” 

One of the results was to show that poetic sensibility increases through the 
teens and twenties. The test gave no information about older age groups. 

However, it is not investigations of this type that are to be discussed here. All 
tests of this character can be regarded as an attempt to measure a complicated 
final result whose nature depends on an intricate interplay between a number 
of factors which are part of the poetic sensibility. It seems that in such a test 
the predictive possibilities are relatively limited, and that there is little hope in 

3 Carl E. Seashore, Psychology of Music (New York, 1938), pp. 302 ff. 


4. M. Eppel. “‘A New Test of Poetry Discrimination,’’ British J. of Educational Psy- 
chology, vol. XX, part II (June 1950), pp. 111-116. 
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finding any correlations between the sensibility and any tolerably well-defined 
function of the human organism. 

Another method of approaching the poetic sensibility was published by Doug- 
las Gunn in 1951.° His purpose was to test formerly made observations regarding 
the factors active in the appreciation of music and the visual arts on a literary 
material in order to see whether the same factors could be distinguished. Eysenck 
and others had found a general factor of aesthetic appreciation, by some called 
“good taste,” and a bi-polar factor which in certain cases could be interpreted 
as a technical factor connected with individual reactions towards the manner in 
which a work of art presents its contents. One must, however, be careful in the 
interpretation of factors of this type, isolated by means of factorial analysis. 
What it gives us is mainly a series of correlations within a certain field of observa- 
tions. Whether or not there are any underlying relations contributing to the cor- 
relations that are believed to constitute a factor the analysis does not tell, nor 
anything about the nature of these relations or processes. But it points to good 
places to start digging. 

In the experiment 19 poems of varying quality were used, from the popular 
song “Night and Day” to Keats’ ‘Ode to a Nightingale.”’ The tested persons 
had to state their appreciation of each poem in nine different respects: general 
impression of the poem (like or dislike), ‘‘understanding of the author’s meaning,”’ 
the function of rhythm, “vividness of mental picture created by the poem,” ef- 
fectiveness and appeal of rhyme, emotional appeal, appeal of the subject matter, 
‘“‘word music,” “fitness of the writer’s mode of expression to the subject.’’® Also 
Gunn found a general factor and a bi-polar one which was interpreted as being 
technical. 

It is not entirely easy to understand which relationships it had been hoped that 
the factorial analysis would hint at in a test of this type. The nine facts to be 
considered seem to require extremely complicated mental mechanisms during 
the test. If it is to be possible to isolate the physiological and psychological proc- 
esses of importance in the experience of poetry, the abilities and properties to be 
measured must be of much simpler nature. It is, however, possible to see in the 
analysis in question certain hints at modest hypotheses regarding the underlying 
physiological interaction. The bi-polar factor contrasts rhyme, word music and 
rhythm with emotional effect, the appeal of the subject matter, understanding 
of the author’s meaning and vividness of the mental picture.’ Since the test groups 
represented different ages, the contrast is fairly well established.* It may, for 
instance, be possible to conclude that the physiological conditions responsible for 
the effect of rhyme, word music and rhythm undergo parallel development 
through the years of puberty. 

Investigations of the type just described are of value in more than one respect. 
They suggest not only where relationships on a different level are to be found, 

5 Douglas Gunn, ‘‘Factors in the Appreciation of Poetry.’’ British J. of Educational 
Psychology, vol. XXI, part II (June 1951), pp. 96-104. 

¢ Ibid., p. 98. 


7 Ibid., p. 103. 
8 Ibid., p. 100. 
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but also certain qualities which a conceptual apparatus should have in order to 
be effective over a given field of investigation (on the level of vagueness necessi- 
tated by the key concepts of the investigation). 

The question, however, is whether it might not be possible to tackle the prob- 
lem of the poetic sensibility and its structure in a more direct and close manner, 
whether it might not be possible in the appreciation of poetry to distinguish and 
measure components so simple that there is reasonable hope that they correspond 
to physiological conditions that are relatively well defined. The components thus 
isolated may later be used in a factorial analysis. It must be emphasized, how- 
ever, that the factors resulting from such a secondary analysis are not identical 
with the original ones. The term “‘factor’’ will in the following denote not the 
results of a factorial analysis, but the (probably scalable) components within a 
relatively limited field in which a factorial analysis may be carried out. 

It is obviously true that different kinds of poetry bring different faculties into 
play, and that therefore the question of whether any specific factors underlie all 
experience of poetry is not necessarily interesting. From the point of view of the 
specific investigation, the common factors may be of a very trivial nature. What 
is of interest in this connection is trying to find the most important of the psychic 
faculties making possible a high-level appreciation of poetry which is accepted 
as valuable. These faculties may or may not be the same in all appreciation of 
poetry. 

Naturally there are several faculties necessary for the experience of poetry, 
of which it is true that they must be present for the comprehension of any ordi- 
nary text with descriptive content. Among them are a tolerable ability to associ- 
ate, the faculty of seeing or hearing or sensing, developed to a certain degree, 
plus a series of more specialized capacities, such as the ability to maintain a fair 
amount of concentration for short periods of time, and so on. My purpose is not 
to isolate these factors which are common for the reception of all kinds of lin- 
guistic information. I intend, for one thing, to try to point to some of the common 
factors which it is reasonable to believe must be present in a higher potential for 
the experience on a high level of certain types of poetry, than for the mere ex- 
traction of the contents of ordinary prose. For another, it is my intention to seek 
some of the factors whose presence is not required for the understanding of a 
purely descriptive text, but which are essential for the experience of at least cer- 
tain types of poetry. 

The psychic equipment making more intense appreciation of poetry possible 
varies greatly from person to person also within quite well defined groups, such 
as the one constituted by all those with a high appreciation of many types of 
poetry. It does not seem particularly likely that the same factors will be found 
to be equally strong in all persons in such a group; there is hardly reason to as- 
sume that even a certain combination of factors must be present in all those who 
are sensitive to the same type of poetry. However, this is a matter that will have 
to be determined by empirical investigations. Thus it is not asserted that all 
factors enumerated below have to be present at the same time for the thorough 
experience of many different types of poetry. Nor is it suggested that it is possible 
to find any single individual who possesses all these qualities, or possesses them all 
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to a high degree. Here, too, we are facing problems whose solution must await 
investigations. Finally, it is not maintained that it follows from the fact that a 
person possesses many of these factors to a high degree that he appreciates poetry. 
Due to circumstances he may never have come into contact with poetry; or per- 
sons in his surrounding may have such a strong negative attitude towards poetry 
that he himself has become influenced and emotional obstacles to such apprecia- 
tion have been created. 

What is maintained is only that there is reason to examine whether it is not 
true that in many cases of poetic experience factors of the kind listed below con- 
tribute to the nature and intensity of the experience. It is possibly also true that 
if none of the factors is present to an appreciable degree there is no possibility of 
enjoying poetry. How the investigation of the connection between poetic expe- 
riences and psychic faculties is to be handled need not be discussed here. The 
practical difficulties seem not to be unsurmountable. 

One might ask whether the choice will not necessarily be arbitrary when it 
comes to selecting what is to be classified as poetry, or good poetry. But the arbi- 
trariness need not be too serious. Examples of ‘‘good poetry’’ have to be chosen 
with the assistance of persons who for certain definite reasons may be considered 
to be poetically sensitive. This method does not imply a circular process. The 
area for investigation is defined by means of existing linguistic usage. A risk of 
circularity would arise only if in the reasons for selecting sensitive persons only 
those factors were taken into account whose presence or non-presence is the ob- 
ject of the investigation. 

It might be objected that there is an inherent interest also in isolating the fac- 
tors underlying for instance the innocent enjoyment of outrageously bad poems, 
and that an unduly narrow selection has been made from the wide range of poetic 
experiences. It is true that this is a selection, but it is not arbitrary: we have to 
work with a field of experiences which is reasonably well defined. How well de- 
fined it is can only be estimated approximately in advance; an empirical investi- 
gation of the actual phenomena would provide us with material to extend or 
limit the area for a second investigation, which will give better information than 
the first—a normal situation in the study of a new sphere of phenomena or rela- 
tionships. But it may be said in favor of the limitation that while the poems re- 
ferred to here as ‘‘outrageously bad” naturally may be enjoyed by lyrically sen- 
sitive persons, the enjoyment will not be innocent. A similar situation exists also 
in the experience of several other categories of poetry: the song that lives by its 
sentimentality alone, or verses read only for their crudely erotic effect. Excluding 
them implies no evaluation of erotic or sentimental feelings; the limitatton is 
made for technical reasons. It is of importance to get a field of experiences of 
some homogeneity. 

Let us proceed to make a brief catalogue of the factors likely to be responsible 
for the appearance, extent, unity and intensity of the poetic experience. 

(1) First, the ability to experience rhythm, the more or less regular sequence 
of accents. It would seem as though this ability were relatively uniform, that it 
ought to be possible to measure its degree in a fairly simple manner. A closer look 
reveals, however, that it is necessary to differentiate between at least three differ- 
ent factors. 
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(a) There is a rhythmic feeling connected with bodily reactions to a given 
rhythm. In extreme cases one might speak of a “muscular pleasure.’’ It is this 
factor which forms the basis for bodily enthusiasm in rhythmic dancing. A neces- 
sary prerequisite for this factor to become manifest is that the rhythmic sequences 
continue for a period that is not too brief, that they are repeated a certain num- 
ber of times. This feeling for rhythm has many aspects. It seems, for instance, 
that the rapidity with which it appears is essential; a person who is, so to speak, 
rhythmically agile will be able to catch on to even fairly rapid changes in rhythm. 

(b) This rhythmic feeling must not be confused with the ability to identify 
special rhythmic sequences as expressions of certain feelings or attitudes. This 
identification is probably conveyed via the accents of everyday speech in differ- 
ent emotional situations, or possibly via the motor responses—and the experi- 
ences connected with them—occurring in such situations. It is this factor which 
makes it possible to distinguish the heavy plodding of gloom from the staccato 
of excitement, the smooth rhythmic profile of the elegiac mood from the sharper 
attack of determination and exhortation. This factor, it seems, helps to enrich 
and make concrete the emotional side of the experience when the descriptive 
content of the poem is in tune with the rhythms, and to make the emotional 
reaction more complex and richer in shading than when there is no rapport. 

(c) The third factor in this connection is the rhythm memory, which is neces- 
sary if the different rhythmic sequences are to form a whole, or, rather, if the 
experience of late parts of the poem is to be affected by the rhythm in the early 
parts. The ability to differentiate between relatively similar rhythms or rhythmic 
figures is akin to the rhythm memory. A highly developed ability to discriminate 
probably contributes to making the experience richer in nuances. 

(2) One of the most essential elements in poetry is the exploitation of speech 
sounds. As in the case of rhythm, it seems possible to point to a series of factors 
contributing to the character of the poetic experience. 

(a) First among these should probably be the ability to experience different 
auditive phenomena as being pleasing to different degrees. In the same person 
these reactions may range from acute discomfort almost to the point of intoxica- 
tion, depending on the series of sounds. We talk about beautiful and unbeautiful 
sonority of lines, about beautiful words, such as “cataract” and ‘“‘lamentoso,”’ 
and unpleasant ones, such as “proscribe’”? and “‘fiducial.’’ It is the factor now 
under consideration which underlies this classification of sounds and series of 
sounds as beautiful or unbeautiful, regardless of the associations they evoke. 
The great majority of words seems to be indifferent as regards sonority; con- 
sidered individually they cause neither pleasure nor the opposite. But in a care- 
fully chosen sonorous context most words can achieve an essential sonorous func- 
tion. 

(b) The ability to experience the sounds of a poem as being expressive of differ- 
ent moods is obviously a contributing factor to the poetic experience. It is, how- 
ever, exceedingly difficult to determine its value. It appears that some persons 
experience certain series of vowels as gloomy, others as serene or ethereal, still 
others as gentle. It is difficult to say how this expression is conveyed. If it were 
brought about merely by similarities between the muscular situation at certain 
emotional conditions and at the voicing of the vowels, then one might assume 
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that the sounds possessed relatively objective expressions of this type. But proba- 
bly this is a factor whose roots in more or less universal physiologic mechanisms 
are relatively weak. Individual idiosyncracies seem to be many in this field. If 
this be true, the consequence would be that we have found a factor which con- 
tributes to the generation of subtle experiences, but on which it would be extra- 
ordinarily risky to rely. 

(c) A factor of less ambiguous value is the sound memory and the ability to 
differentiate between similar sounds and series of sounds. Like the rhythm mem- 
ory, the sound memory is bound to play an essential part in the continuous shap- 
ing of the poetic experience during the reading. Whether or not it matters for 
the poetic experience how the sounds that have already passed were constituted 
means totally different possibilities of utilizing sounds in a poem. 

The sound memory is of importance also in connection with the more special 
phenomenon of sound imitation. The experience may be enriched or complicated 
by the more or less definite association with, or hint at, that which the sound is 
imitating. Sometimes one might almost feel that the sounds present directly to 
one of the senses that which is being described in the poem. 

In the imitation of periodic series of sounds—such as the footfalls of a horse 
on a paved road, the periodic washing of waves over the beach, the clattering of 
railroad wheels—by means of repeated series of sounds, produced through special 
arrangement of the verbal material, the problem arises whether similarities in 
the rhythm of accents do not, in fact, compete with similarities of sound in order 
to produce the desired associations. It then becomes a special problem to decide 
how much is conveyed via rhythms of accent and how much via series of sounds. 
It seems certain, however, that the rhythms of accent and the series of sounds 
combine to form a more or less uniform experience. 

(3) A whole series of phenomena are usually included under the general head- 
ing of synesthesiae. What here will be referred to as synesthesia consists of an 
immediate coupling of phenomena from two different sensory fields, without, or 
so it would seem, the link of mutual associations. When the tone of the ’cello is 
experienced as deep purple, that of the flute as silvery, a tone of the voice as 
pointed, a taste as rounded, a color as shrill, a scent as violet, then a synesthesia 
is generally involved. But if someone experiences the tone of a flute as silvery 
and at the same time remembers that the flutes he has seen have been made 
partly of a white metal, or if he thinks that the scent of lilacs is a violet as were 
those growing in the garden of his childhood, then it is not so sure that it is a 
synesthesia; it may be a much more common mechanism of associations. 

The fact that it is suitable to delimit the synesthesiae in this manner is due to 
there being reason to assume that the underlying mechanism is fairly similar in 
different individuals, and thus relatively independent of the extremely varying 
store of associations at the disposal of different individuals. It may be that the 
synesthesiae can be divided into groups with slightly different basic mechanisms. 
In that case there are more factors than one, and interesting problems arise con- 
cerning the relationships between the diiferent factors. Or it may be, for instance, 
that a similar mechanism as that of the synesthesiae also underlies the description 
of feelings as cool or hot, pale, white and so forth: cool peace, white ecstasy, blue 
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melancholy, black grief, sweet expression. In that case it would be suitable to 
include these cases among the synesthesiae. 

It need hardly be pointed out that there are poems which use synesthesiae in 
order to create similarities or contrasts, to join otherwise unrelated fields or to 
create tension through pointing up the abyss that has to be bridged. Sensitivity 
to synesthesiae is an essential component in the poetic sensibility. 

None of the factors that have been enumerated has much to do with the con- 
tent of the poem, none is really essential for the comprehension of what is de- 
scribed in it. On the whole they are responsible for other parts of the poetic ex- 
perience than that concerning the content, even though they contribute to making 
it more complex. One might ask whether there are not also a series of cognitive 
factors whose presence is required for much poetry to have a strong effect. In 
this case the factors seem to be more difficult to point out and define, and perhaps 
also to measure when it comes to determining the degree of their presence. 

(4) One factor which we might term “‘association rate” is, however, readily 
discerned. A certain rapidity of association seems to be necessary for important 
ideas to have time to appear during the reading, especially when the poem works 
with a wide range of allusions and complex thoughts. It appears that a problem 
is concealed here, concerning the adaption of the rate of reading to the rate of 
association. 

(5) Probably another factor should be separated from the association rate, 
although they are very closely related, viz. one having to do with how crude the 
means must be to be sufficient for the intended association to occur. The more 
compressed the style, the greater will the demands be on the ability to associate 
on the basis of scant information. The concentration also increases the demands 
on the association rate: it is often of essential value to be able to supply several 
alternative associations in order to obtain that breadth of interpretation which 
js the desired result when the degree of concentration is high. 

(6) A third factor in this connection is perhaps the ability to keep many differ- 
ent ideas present in the mind at the same time, the ability to retain and fuse differ- 
ent associations caused by the poem, a factor co-responsible for the coherence 
and unity of the poetic experience. . 

Naturally the presence of the three factors just mentioned in an individual is 
to its degree largely dependent on his training and fund of knowledge. But in 
this connection it is not the training or knowledge which is of primary interest, 
but the mechanism underlying the association rate and other faculties—whether 
it can easily be trained, how it operates within the frame of knowledge possessed 
by the individual. 

(7) It is obvious that a high emotional mobility is part of the essential equip- 
ment. One must be able to adjust one’s emotional state to the content of the 
poem and follow the changes in the emotional panorama it unfolds. There are 
poems requiring very rapid changes in the emotional attitude if there is to be an 
intense experience—one must not fall off at the sudden turns. 

Apart from the factors listed above several others are certainly also important 
in the poetic experience. An exceptional ability to visualize, to construct entire 
scenes on the basis of what is said in the poem, may be important in a special type 
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of poetry; a similar ability to hear with “‘the mind’s ear” in another. And there 
is intellectual poetry with complicated metaphors requiring not inconsiderable 
logic to be deciphered. One might continue to supplement the enumeration with 
a large number of special factors of importance in more specialized connections. 
The given list is no more than an attempt to point to some of the factors which 
are active in the experience of many types of poetry, or at least to give examples 
of the directions where one should look to find the essential factors. 

It may be objected that one might lose sight of the whole of the poetic expe- 
rience in the search for the factors contributing to the shape and structure of 
the poetic experience. But the total experience is the starting point; the object 
of the inquiry is the factors which have influenced its appearance. The isolation 
of a given factor—to the extent that this is possible—is not meant to take place 
in direct connection with the poetic experience. Like all isolation of empirical 
factors in scientific analysis, this is laboratory work. Such a procedure implies 
no assumption that the factors would appear in isolation in the normal poetic 
experience. On the contrary, it is just because they cannot be assumed to be 
isolated but cooperating and interwoven that an analysis is in order. 

Once one has been able to determine a group of properties which may be com- 
ponents in the poetic sensibility, a wide field of interesting problems opens up. 
One might examine the variation of different factors in relation to each other, 
whether any of them exclude others, the rarity of certain combinations, whether 
perhaps some of the enumerated factors are superfluous or whether there is reason 
to assume that certain essential factors have not been included. All the questions 
of how the isolated properties are related to physiological mechanisms, finally, 
constitute an entire field of their own. 

Through an investigation of the degree to which the different factors are pres- 
ent in an individual it would be possible to draw his sensibility profile. It would 
be possible to compare the sensibility profiles of those who appreciate a certain 
type of poetry with the profiles of those who prefer another type, and attempt 
to establish correlations in other directions. It would be of interest, for instance, 
to find correlations between features of the sensibility profile and social circum- 
stances, or—a related question—correlations between the extent of training ac- 
corded a certain factor and the degree to which it is present. Findings concerning 
the trainability of factors constituting the profile might well have consequences 
in education. 

Perhaps this manner of tackling the problems will give us some facts of value 
for the solution of the fascinating problem of the function of poetry. 
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And Bacon said that final cause is a virgin consecrated to God, who gives birth to noth- 
ing and must be rejected. 
Diderot, ‘On Intolerance,’’ Eléments de Physiologie, IX, 437-38. 


Diderot’s interest in the fine arts had long been evident before the Salon of 
1759. In 1751 he had written his Recherches sur Vorigine et la nature du beau, fol- 
lowed four years later by his Histoire et le secret de la peinture en cire. His friend 
Grimm insisted that he begin a series of the Salons, and it was here that he under- 
took the task of matching names and achievements in the French eighteenth- 
century school with his own philosophical aesthetic consciousness. 

The Salons extend from 1759 to 1781. Although most of them were circulated 
privately, either talked about at Madame Geoffrin’s Monday dinners, at the 
Café La Régence, or at Gradot’s on Quai de |’Ecole, only two were published in 
the eighteenth century; and of those two, only one, in 1759, appeared in Diderot’s 
own lifetime. This was in Grimm’s Correspondance of that date. That Diderot 
should take time from his work on the Encyclopédie to make detailed comments 
on painting and sculpture, is an indication of their philosophical importance in 
his mind. The French eighteenth century, the middle portion especially, saw the 
rise of the littérateurs in art criticism; it was the first time a general system of 
appreciation was attempted by amateurs, connoisseurs, and virtuosi, themselves 
not practicing artists. And Diderot, a man so instantaneously sensitive to all 
manifestations of the human spirit, was as well qualified as anyone to come forth 
from rue Taranne and see what philosophical basis could be given generally to 
the value theory of the Good, the Beautiful, and the True, and more particularly 
to what the French masters were currently hanging in the Louvre. He took the 
artists as his own: he had Chardin, Lépicié, Boucher, Oudry, Nattier, Fragonard, 
and La Tour; of the sculptors he had Pigalle, Bouchardon, Clodion, Falconet, 
and Hudson. It was indeed a time when French proneness to la sensibilité had a 
décor as beautiful as the king’s friend herself, when Sévres porcelain was truly 
fine to the touch, and theological exchanges could and did take place under golden 
girandoles within the hearing of ladies. 

The world was intensely active when Diderot penned the Salons. The Seven 
Years War was fought; Louis XV died in May of 1774, the next Louis being 
crowned in June of the following year; the German Emperor Joseph made his 
Paris visit; and the American Revolution was drawing to a close. The world of 
belles-lettres found Rousseau putting out, inside of two years (1761-62), his 
Nowvelle Heloise and Contrat social. Voltaire followed with his Trazté sur la To- 
lérance and his Bible expliquée. Within four years time Condillac came out with 
his Cours d’études (1769-73). Saint-Lambert produced Les Saisons, while Beau- 
marchais completed Eugénie and Barbier de Séville. In the natural sciences, too, 
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Lavoisier was in the process of launching modern chemistry and beginning his 
oxygen studies. Lagrange became a Fellow in the Academy and was undertaking 
his Mécanique Analytique. The scientists and mathematicians were represented 
by men like Le Monnier, Daubenton, Tarin, and d’Alembert. Buffon, Nollet, and 
Réaumur stood for natural research, with the latter’s new collection of birds in 
the King’s Natural History Museum as but one out of many symbols of the search 
for better instruction through experience and observation. 

Taking this glittering French world of experimental thought and style, taking 
the splendid sallies that marked the new turning of the littérateurs to social theory 
in the wake of more miscarriages at Versailles, taking the dissemination of re- 
ports by navigators like Bougainville and La Hontan, missionaries like Charle- 
voix and du Tertre, taking the philosophical problems of transferring the tracts 
of Lockian and Newtonian science over to the sensist truths and sensualistic 
associational psychology of the “‘philosophes’”—taking all these feats of calculated 
reason, the loose gossip of a Paris art taster might seem more in the nature of an 
idle happiness rather than an equal contribution to the French Enlightenment. 

But not so. Diderot’s Salons were a contribution to the problems of the intel- 
lectual and social life of this Paris period, and it will be a further suggestion that 
the very directness of this contribution is partially responsible for some of the 
major difficulties we have come to associate with Diderot’s aesthetic. He at- 
tempted a fusion of scientific and aesthetic meanings. But more than that, he 
continued onward where others did not; he looked into the different art media 
with the end in view of discovering not only what it was that connected them 
but in what way they were also separate. In this he resembled his contemporary 
Lessing who was doing much the same thing in the Laocoén and in his connection 
with Nicolai and Mendelssohn on the critical journal Litteraturbriefe; but Diderot 
was the only one carrying on the German enterprise in France. 

Aside from opening fresh ways for showing French theorists the particular 
possibilities of the specific arts, he provided the practical innovation of a series 
of aesthetic writings spanning more than twenty years, directly based on what 
the artists were then showing. Diderot writes the first full-scale contemporary 
reports to be done by a philosopher. The idea of publishing reports of this sort 
did of course have some forerunners. Among these is the French archeologist 
Anne Claude Caylus who was known for his seven volume Recueil d’Antiquités 
égyptiennes, étrusques, grecques, romaines, et gauloises, begun in mid-century. 
The Mercure de France also ran accounts for the interest of the Parisian public. 
It was also the custom for the Année littéraire to carry current art news, as well 
as the assorted profiles and prescriptions collected under Mémoires inédits sur la 
vie et les owvrages des membres de l’ Académie royale de peinture et de sculpture. 
However most of these entries are of an editorial nature. On the more speculative 
side one would have to count LaFont de Saint-Yenne around 1747, and naturally 
the Abbé Le Blane and the Abbé Dubos’ Réflerions sur la poésie et la peinture of 
1719, as well as Batteux and the Jesuit Father André. But Diderot was the first 
of the philosophers to give sustained attention of the Louvre exhibitions in terms 
of how they affected the general culture and the nature of values. 

What he accomplished in this respect has long been fraught with enigma. His 
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aesthetic has brought forth very different expressions of opinion on his reputation 
as critic and philosopher of art. Sainte-Beuve, in those frequently cited passages 
of the Causeries du lundi, agrees with Mme. Necker in saying Diderot came near 
providing us with a sixth sense in art; Emile Faguet also pictures him as a master 
critic, in the sense that a critic is a man with enough talent for the written word 
to make the public want to get out to the galleries for themselves. Brunetiére, on 
the other hand, looks through the Salons and finds them “having nothing there 
for us”’; while, today, Lionello Venturi finds himself forced to admit that Diderot’s 
theoretical and practical preparation for the arts is rather wanting; and Mr. Steel 
proposes that had Grimm commissioned Diderot to write on the Opera, instead 
of the Salons, we would have every reason to believe that he would have done 
no less brilliantly than he did in the plastic arts.' The mixed estimate is still cur- 
rent.2 There is no doubt but that Diderot has been admired for the willingness 
with which he would throw himself into any aesthetic cause he favored, that 
artists themselves sought his advice, that at times he symbolized the best that 
one can do in taking the written word and making it convey the beauty which 
is of the canvas, which is of the figure in the round. Conversely, he has been ac- 
cused of lack of originality and an inclination to strew his judgments among the 
Paris purposes at hand, that he has lapses of information, that all he wanted 
from a picture was a rousing good story and moral jubilation, that he has no sys- 
tem but is only ardent and tumultuous, that he was as he says he is in his Mis- 
cellanea littéraires—‘“‘I am like the children, for I never discuss the foundation 
of a tale which amuses me.”’ 

It is the objective of this paper to contribute to the literature of these pros 
and cons by certain observations from the field of philosophy. This can be stated 
as follows: many of the problems in Diderot’s aesthetic are representative of metho- 
dological problems facing all the Encyclopaedists in their efforts to work out a sound 
physical basis for ideals and values within the framework of their empirical teachings. 
That is to say, the problems coming from what he took to be the aims and proc- 
esses of beauty are not particularly his own, but they are the outcome of several 
general features in the philosophical presuppositions with which the French En- 
lighteners entered their work in the collateral fields of science and social observa- 
tion. Thus: Diderot’s aesthetic limits assume importance for how near they are 
to the threshold of much larger noncompletions in the ‘“‘philosophical century” 
of France. 

The evidence may be subsumed under three broad attitudes. First: French 

1 Sainte-Beuve, Causeries du lundi (Paris: Garnier, 1851); Emile Faguet, Diz-huititme 
sitcle, Etudes littéraires (Paris: Boivin, 1892); F. Brunetiére, Etudes critiques sur Vhistoire 
de la littérature (Paris: Hachette, 1897); Lionello Venturi, History of Art Criticism, trans. 
C. Marriott (New York: Dutton & Co., 1936); Eric M. Steel, Diderot’s Imagery (New York: 
Corporate Press, 1941). 

2 Jean Pommier, ‘‘Les Salons de Diderot et leur influence au XIXe siécle,’’ Revue des 
Cours et Conférences (May-June 1936); Mary Charles Lane, The Growth of Diderot’s Fame 
in France from 1784-1875 (Bryn.Mawr: 1942), chap. iii; and Jean Gabriel Lemoine, ‘‘Les 
vraies idées de Diderot sur l’art,’’ L’Art Vivant (Sept. 1929). Also see Carl Becker, ‘“‘The 
Dilemma of Diderot,’’ Philosophical Review XXIV (1915); Leo Spitzer, ‘““The Style of 
Diderot,’ Linguistic and Literary History (Princeton University Press, 1948). 
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aesthetic inquiry in the eighteenth century remained peculiarly aloof from the 
generating media of the specific arts themselves. In an age where every branch 
of literature—poetry, (rama, or the novel—set off a welter of ideas as to the 
nature and breadth of application, it is to be noted that the figurative areas were 
many times interpreted on the basis of several principles external to the arts 
themselves. In the course of trying to correct this, particularly in the pivotal 
Salons of 1765 and 1767, Diderot is confronted with certain tensions building up 
within his own treatments. 

An instance of this is in his inability to accept the errant brilliancy of Watteau, 
along with his outright refusal to knuckle under to the popularity of Boucher’s 
charming rococo tumult. In his province of social reformer Diderot could not 
accept Boucher’s fowillis, any more than he could pastorals filled with ballet 
dancers, and this turned out to be his negative way of arguing for a theory of 
sensibility geared to a more thoroughly didactic line. The more positive side of 
this is his acceptance of works like Richardson’s Clarissa Harlowe and Pamela: 
or Virtue Rewarded as standards of rustic valor and pure home training, where 
lessons of the English hearth are thought comparable to the classical formalisin 
of Phédre and Andromaque. He was undoubtedly on his way to this stand when 
the Abbé Prevost brought out Richardson’s first installments in his chronicle of 
English literary news, Le Pour et Contre, and he makes great point of it by tne 
time of his own Lettre sur les sourds et muets. This strain is picked up in the Salons 
themselves by his repeated praises of Greuze’s canvases on middle class morals 
and manners, say, ““The Ungrateful Son” and ‘The Village Betrothal.’’ Eventu- 
ally these domestic lines of purification become so assertive as to disenfranchise 
themselves as authentic principles of independent appreciation. 

It is to be noted under this first heading, also, that of all the Encyclopaedists 
Diderot was the one most thoroughly grounded in the ancient Classics, a man 
widely read in the Ancients and a great admirer of Graeco-Roman art. One of 
the implications of this was that he was ever ready to bring new honor to the 
classical tastes of antiquity at the very time when, elsewhere, the eighteenth- 
century Encyclopaedists, himself included, advocated a movement to the future 
with the controlling suggestion that history, or if not history at least the under- 
standing of it, must be begun anew in order to break once for all with the errone- 
ous past. Consequently, his aesthetic range incorporates several antiquarian 
ambitions which, though perfectly legitimate themselves as possible criteria for 
a philosophy of art, form a curious focus for a time when French understanding 
of Bacon and Locke’s ‘‘new way of ideas’”’ called for a fresh order of knowing. 

All of which is another way of saying that the analytical task of establishing 
an aesthetic as a separate body of thought was doubly hard its Diderot’s case 
because the polemic element was never really absent from the minds of the En- 
cyclopaedists. Not the least of this is contained in the way the philosophes all 
understood moral progress. It was the aim of the ‘‘philosophic spirit” to manifest 
itself as a collective movement, as a program for intellectuals as a whole; what 
was to be won had to be won on the more overt basis of the group.’ Yet, in his 

3 Condorcet was speaking for all of them when he spoke of the only victory worth hav- 


ing and “‘the reward that comes from the progress of reason and the defense of liberty.’’ 
Condorcet, Oeuvres completes (Brunswick: Vieweg, 1804), 21 vols., VIII, 337. 
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aesthetic, Diderot was against any collective standards per se because they under- 
mined artistic freedom. Furthermore, while moral progress was worth so much 
in transforming the happiness of man to something more ennobling than ever 
before, this was not an idea which necessarily concerned art in any intrinsic way. 
There is no clear mode of what ought and ought not to be, the more pressing 
point being not why, this Jan Van Eyck over this Mantegna, but why in all sorts 
of ways and approaches you get back to the same achievement of the same worth- 
while thing—great art. Now the Encyclopaedists in their concern for proper intel- 
lectual method sought a universal rebuttal to cast down the universal Revelation 
of the Churchmen and the metaphysical assumption of overall Being. Since the 
work of the philosophes was essentially proselytizing in nature, art forms had to 
win acceptance at large; they could not be too esoteric and they needed a didactic 
quality.‘ But at the same time everyone understands that aesthetic sensibility 
feeds on the personal, the intimate and unique. A sound historical philosophy of 
art implies that experience admits of innumerable purifications, all of which in 
some special ways are equally defensible. 

The application of this to Diderot’s circumstances comes from the fact that 
the many solaces of art become erosive and so take the edge off the straightfor- 
ward and single solace of the “‘new way of ideas.” It is to his credit that he tries 
to face up to the issue and that he was wise enough to understand that the posi- 
tivism of Condillac and the new philosophy of reason needed some sort of sound 
aesthetic statement, some defense of the intimate, the beautiful, and the private 
way, if only to turn back Rousseau’s barb that these ‘“Holbachians” were de- 
humanizing everything to which they put their hand. Exactly because there is 
in one sense a supreme detachment and indifference in the great creative act, 
because in another sense art is the finest ally of the mind seeking deliverance, it 
is interesting to see how a steady infiltration of incongruous enthusiasms crop 
up in the writings of figures like Condillac, the Abbé Dubos, Batteux, and Diderot ° 
wherever a conscious effort is made to incorporate a body of aesthetic thought 
with the rest of the Enlightenment philosophic temper in France. 

Second: Diderot’s aesthetic empiricism carries a priori principles inherited 
from the preceding efforts of Shaftesbury and Hutcheson to formulate a theory 
of the beautiful in general; he therefore has a tendency to deduce the ultimate 
nature of art on the basis of a beauty built up elsewhere, although we meet at 
almost every step his natural belief as to the immediate reality of sense experi- 


‘ Diderot is continually telling Sophie Volland that he was never one to turn down a 
touching sentiment no matter what. Lettres ad Sophie Volland (Paris: Gallimard, 1930), 3 
vols., II, 103. In a letter dated December 20, 1765, he writes her about the death of the 
Dauphin, going on at great lengths about how touching it was that the Dauphin cut off 
his hair and distributed it among his sisters as the only thing he could really give them, an 
act which he, Diderot, personally regarded as worthy of the ancients. Jbid, III, 9. And there 
is a passage in De la poésie dramatique which is typical of hundreds: ‘‘What a handsome gift 
mankind would have, if all the imitative arts aimed at one common goal and someday joined 
with the laws of society to make us love virtue and hate vice! It is the province of the 
philosopher to invite them to this: he must call upon the poet, painter and musician, ur- 
gently crying out to them—‘Men of genius, to what end have you received your gifts from 
Heaven?’ ”’ D. Diderot, Oeuvres complétes. Revues sur les editions orginales, notices, notes, 
table analytique, par J. Assézat et M. Tourneux. (Paris: Garnier, 1875-7), 20 vols., VII, 
313. 
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ence rather than its mediated abstraction. The platonic affections of the English 
aestheticians Shaftesbury and Hutcheson, together with the whole contour of 
Deism, allowed them to throw their weight into the cognitive and deliberative 
functions of the aesthetic experience rather than towards its given, roving im- 
mediacy. Consequently, in the Characteristics and in An Inquiry into the Original 
of our Ideas of Beauty and Virtue, man has a moral sense of the beautiful in both 
what he sees and does because, in the words of Hutcheson, the Author of Nature 
“made Virtue a lovely Form, that we might easily distinguish it from its contrary 
and be happy in the pursuit of it.’”” Authorization of the beautiful on the basis 
of this rationalistic metaphysics never seriously seems to occur as a question 
growing out of the subject matter of the arts themselves. This leads to a theory 
of appreciation not unlike an aesthetic scholasticism, especially in the sense that 
the basis is a set of ethico-epistemological problems rather than a collection of 
sensuous modes of representation which require further building. Shaftesbury 
and Hutcheson, Pope and Bolingbroke, skillfully manipulated the identity of 
art and ethical grace into a non-empirical Cartesian certainty. 

Diderot tries to overcome this abstract aspect; he found in Shaftesbury a 
rational and psychological ethics (his own Pensées philosophiques had largely 
been direct quotes from him), and on that finding rested Diderot’s admiration 
for Shaftesbury’s moral aesthetic. And with the working examples of Lillo and 
Richardson to lead him on, the Salons can be viewed as Diderot’s special effort 
to combine in his own aesthetic what he learned from the English while at the 
same time providing the more immediate, sensuous, and experiential elements 
lacking in their treatment of individual cases and concrete works of art. This 
was because French philosophical sensationalism through Bacon and Locke, 
Bayle and Montaigne, sought to strike at the center of every possible field of 
human interest, and, in so doing, this empirical tendency modified the deliber- 
ately thought-out deductive systematization in the established rationalism of 
the older aesthetic pedantry. 

Although Diderot in his L’/nterprétation de la nature declares himself against 
philosophical “‘systems’’ as such, his empiricism carries some very important 
a priori assumptions, and this regardless of all he has to say on behalf of Baconian 
experimentalism.’ This makes his aesthetic show a problem in orientation not 
too unlike the intellectual problem of all the French Enlighteners: in the midst 
of trying to base all knowledge upon observation of actual processes, in the midst 
of trying to understand the world on the basis of English physico-experimental 
learning, there still remained the ideal of perfection of the senses and the time- 
lessness of the harmony of Nature for which no scientific proof could ever be 
given but which, for all that, gave a major stimulus and encouragement to the 
epoch being prepared. 

That is why Diderot’s aesthetic picks up in its own way the contagious prob- 
lem of the French Enlightenment, namely, that the theoretical guarantees of 
philosophical rationalism about the sure coherence of Nature and the mathe- 
matics of reason, did, for the most part, exist a priori and apart from the con- 
ception of mind, experience, and knowledge sustained by the biological, physical, 


5 Oeuv., IT, 4. 
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and experimental discoveries of French investigators. In his effort to empirically 
claim for his aesthetic a scientific individuality with its own methods of correc- 
tion, he still retains a strong inclination for the leading classical aestheticians of 
England, Shaftesbury and Hutcheson, men continually putting forth their claims 
in terms of a priori arguments. 

Or, putting it purely in French context, Diderot’s aesthetic does not shake the 
Cartesian rationalism of the century before, although the method he employs is 
supposedly geared for doing so. The way Diderot got himself into this problem 
is this: the Cartesian system of the natural law took as its most direct social as- 
sumption that man, working under the light of reason, was well able to uncover 
the laws of truth by cutting straight through to the life axioms which national 
cultures and superficial customs had rendered obscure and confused; and such 
was the hold of this metaphysics of knowledge that, despite the introduction of 
Locke’s ‘‘new way of ideas” into France, despite their popularized cross-section 
in Voltaire’s Lettres sur les anglais, the rise of the true empiric was really not an 
actuality but still a hope in the offing. Although all of the Encyclopaedists ex- 
pressed their concern for empirical principles in their writings, it nevertheless 
remained the case that the logical preconditions of their hopes and aspirations 
for philosophy were prepared outside the field of experimental inquiry. The goal 
was there before the finding. 

The Cartesian ideal of ineradicable demonstration and reduction of sense fac- 
tors to infallible irreducibles so set the direction of thought that it was not im- 
possible that demonstration could in some form be final even for beauty. Des- 
cartes himself in his L’Abrégé de Musique, in his Les Passions de l’éme, along with 
snatches from the Correspondance made it clear that imagination could fall within 
the realm of the mathematical ideal. This deductive pattern had its practical 
extension in the great importance given to knowledge of construction and ability 
in the technical organization of logical forms regardless of content. It was possible 
by a priori conceptions of the nature of imagination to capture this rational con- 
trol in a way not too unlike the Platonism of Shaftesbury and Hutcheson. 

The seventeenth-century plan for this rational control of the arts (Le Bossu 
had attempted a mechanics of the passions, and Boileau in L’ Art Poétique sought 
through unity, clearness, and proportion, to give the statement of classicism for 
all ages and to establish literature on an unchanging basis) carried through the 
new run of empirical phenomena flooding the next century. The transition was 
eased because the natural law doctrine supported itself trapeze-like on the dual- 
ism between “reason” and “experience.” The Enlightenment ideal of ‘‘reason”’ 
as the knowledge of some last few irreducibles implied that science culminated 
in insights which completely survive the ebb and flow of collected instances. This 
caused Diderot to feel that the data of the beautiful, like data everywhere, could 
be better understood by reconstructing its simple elements as revealed through 
analysis; it is while on this tack that he becomes the gifted quarreler, the pedant, 
the dull literalist of Greuze’s canvases, and a man so categorical in his asides. 
This desire to make the processes of art resemble a logic of sensation accounts 
for the seriousness with which Diderot approaches painting, a seriousness which 
seems disproportionate to the object of painting itself no matter how serious that 
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object may be. It is this metaphysical hope for a generalized truth of form which 
mingles so interestingly with his other rather cavalier curiosity, the curiosity of 
the born investigator who approves of any inquiry so long as it is moved by its 
own forces. 

And, finally, the third and last point: Diderot’s well known principle ‘‘imitation 
of nature” becomes too inexact for aesthetic development because the meaning 
of the term ‘‘Nature” was especially transitional during the period the French 
Enlighteners pioneered their philosophical discussions. The idea of art as a like- 
ness to Nature suffered from a lack of continuous ideas as to what that Nature 
was. The Abbé Dubos, in his Réflerions Critiques sur la Poésie et sur la Peinture, 
had reflected Hobbes’ point of view that motion was the last reducible from 
which everything comes.* Dubos therefore gave the argument the following form: 
as mind and the higher perceptive powers are softer, more consecrated movements 
of earlier activities among bodies, so art through emotion and psychological law 
corresponds to the touch and movement of life in its present highly developed 
contacts. The chief aspect of imitating la belle nature was, for him, the conscious 
use of this activity in more formally staged contacts. 

The belief that the chief aim of art consisted in getting close to Nature, that 
art must move the way that Nature itself does, took on a different emphasis in 
the case of Batteux. Both in Les Beaux Arts Reduits a Méme Principe, and some 
years later in his Principes de la Littérature, he understood by Nature several 
things at once. In one sense he had a conception of Nature as the sum of necessary 
external conditions indifferent to the needs of imaginative life, in another sense 
he thought of it as inherently stimulated, controlled, and interactive with the 
aims of creative expression. He uses these conceptions so interchangeably at will 
that Diderot is himself forced to remark that his phrase “imitation of Nature” 
differentiated from nothing. 

But by the time Diderot was prepared to formulate his own understanding of 
the principle, as he does in his Eléments de physiologie and in his long article 
“Beau” for the Encyclopédie, he adds to the above interpretive difficulties the 
further one that sometimes occurs in Locke, to say nothing of it always occurring 
in Rousseau: that is to say, it is never clear to what extent Nature is thought of 
as merely an illustrative hypothesis of what ought to be ideally, or whether it 
is supposed to have a physical and historical basis in fact. When Diderot talks 
of Nature in the former sense, then his problem is to answer what beauty is; when 
he talks of it in the latter sense, then his object is to derive the source of beauty. 
Also, especially in Jacques le Fataliste, Diderot incorporates the position Condillac 
took in the Essai sur L’Origine des Connaissances Humaines, where if art is to be 
an “imitation of Nature’ you have to deal with the fact that art and communi- 
cation were originally one and the same. 

Diderot does manage to add something distinctive to this theme. Within the 
tradition of the French natural scientists, he was able to appreciate that with 
the decline of the Deist argument in Natural Religion there had to be substituted 
the spectacle of some universal mechanism at work. But, instead of this weak- 


6 Abbe Jean Baptiste Dubos, Réflezions critiques sur la poésie et sur la peinture (Dres- 
den: George Conrad Walther, 1760), 3 vols. II, 143; 169-217. 
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ening the power and scope of human values, Diderot uses his aesthetic to make 
‘it its glory. How so? Since there are no wide-flung determinations of worth a 
priori and glued to the structure of Nature as such, it is necessary to compensate 
for this beggary with the valuable aesthetic testimony that all forms of order, 
beauty and norm, be equally celebrated, inasmuch as no one order of beauty is 
so peculiar to the structure of things as to preclude other orders or beauties. He 
is able in this way to use the doctrine “imitation of Nature’’ in a manner con- 
sonant with the grounds of complete artistic freedom.’ 

Such are three philosophical aspects of Diderot’s aesthetic. It can be concluded 
that he achieves no synthesis. This everybody knows. But it can also be concluded 
that although he is least successful seeking an answer to the nature of beauty as 
such, he is most successful concluding that art in the eighteenth-century French 
scheme of things is on its way to being understood as an ideated life in its own 
right and not the record of a beauty already existent elsewhere. The fact that 
scholars have taken notice of him in both connections extends his importance 
beyond the Enlightenment: this in itself is evidence that his aesthetic, for all its 
difficulties, was strong where it still pays to be strong, was weak where it still 
pays to be weak. This everybody does not know. 

7 The working record of his reviews of the Salons seems to bear this out. He is very wide 
in what he will accept, and, with the possible exception of Boucher and one or two sculp- 
tors, tries to say something favorable in behalf of the most paltry effort. It is hard to com- 
pare Diderot’s impressions with the public at large with respect to the exhibitions every 
two years at the Louvre, if for no other reason than that it was not until after the Revolu- 
tion that the Louvre took on the function of a real institute for the public. In Diderot’s 
day the study of collections in the old Palace of the Louvre was still a privilege, the crea- 
tion of a national museum coming in Napoleon’s day, sometime after 1803. The only earlier 
attempt had been the one of Lenoir to establish the Musée National des Monuments Fran- 
cais at the cloister of the Petits Augustins. It never ceases to be interesting that the Revolu- 
tionists, after claiming a complete break with the past, then turn around and make it a 
ruling of the Louvre that no living artist can be represented there. 





BLAKE’S QUARREL WITH REYNOLDS 
FREDERIC WILL 


Within the past four years have been published, in the Journal of Aesthetics, 
three articles on the aesthetic theories of Reynolds or Blake (though little has 
been said of the relation of Reynolds to Blake).' It is not surprising, certainly, 
that both Blake and Reynolds should continue to excite interest among historians 
of aesthetics. Each of the two men was, in his fashion, an articulate spokesman 
for certain points of view representative of large movements of ideas: Reynolds 
for neoclassicism in aesthetics, and Blake for nascent Romanticism. Of course, 
each man represented his movement in an individual way. And, as we should 
expect, much of the interest which we can take in both Blake and Reynolds re- 
sults from the irreducibly individual and thus “non-representational’’ character 
of their beliefs. In any case, it will be of special interest to us that the beliefs of 
those two men were strongly in opposition, as were their personalities. We shall 
try to indicate, in this paper, the character (chiefly in its intellectual expression) 
of the opposition between Blake and Reynolds as theorists of art. 

It will not be our specific aim in this paper, therefore, to present the evidence 
for Blake’s hostility toward Reynolds, for this evidence is presented openly by 
Blake himself in unequivocal language. Blake’s Marginalia to Reynolds (written 
ca. 1820) testify to his violent scorn for the President of the Royal Academy. 
Rather we shall try, here, to characterize the essentials of Blake’s hostility. This 
will involve a selective exegesis of Blake’s comments on Reynolds, chiefly as 
they appear in Blake’s Marginalia. Then we shall remark on Reynolds’ own 
position vis-4-vis Blake’s criticisms, to see how far Reynolds did represent an 
aesthetic which was opposed to Blake’s. And, finally, our search will lead us to a 
brief conclusion concerning general aesthetic problems, in such a way that the 
context of the quarrel between Blake and Reynolds may be seen to be broadly 
meaningful. 


The personal quality of Blake’s scorn for Reynolds is well known. Blake writes: 
“Having spent the Vigour of my Youth and Genius under the Opression of Sir 
Joshua and his Gang of Cunning Hired Knaves Without Employment and as 
much as could possibly be Without Bread, The Reader must Expect to Read in all 
my Remarks on these Books Nothing but Indignation and Resentment.’ We 
are not concerned, here, to document Blake’s feeling of hostility toward Rey- 
nolds. It is important, though, to explore a number of possible reasons for Blake’s 


1 The articles are: Marcia Bowman, ‘‘William Blake: A Study of His Doctrine of Art,” 
J AAC, 1951, X, 1, pp. 53-66; Walter Hipple, ‘‘General and Particular in the Discourses of 
Reynolds,” J AAC, 1953, XI, 3, pp. 231-47; Hazard Adams, ‘‘The Blakean Aesthetic, JAAC, 
1954, XIII, 2, pp. 233-48. 

2? Blake, Marginalia to Reynolds, in The Portable Blake (New York, 1946), p. 566. All 
subsequent references to Blake will be to The Portable Blake: it contains the relevant pas- 
sages from Blake’s aesthetics, and is convenient to use. It is worth noting that Blake was 
at most slightly acquainted with Reynolds personally. For the evidence for the acquaint- 
ance of the two men, ef. Gilchrist’s classic Life of William Blake, vol. I, pp. 96, 267. 
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attitude. It would be silly to pretend, of course, that Blake’s hostility to Reynolds 
did not spring somewhat from a simple personal antipathy between the two men, 
as well as from their disparity in worldly condition. Blake knew that Reynolds 
had achieved great social and financial success, neither of which advantages 
Blake ever knew. Blake also felt that Reynolds represented the old order in 
polities and art, and much that was below the threshold of thought in Blake 
revolted against that order. 

But besides these considerations, it seems, there stands a basic intellectual 
hostility of Blake toward Reynolds, as aesthetician. Blake wrote: “To Generalize 
is to be an Idiot. To Particularize is the Alone Distinction of Merit. General 
Knowledges are those Knowledges that Idiots possess.’ Or, again, ‘‘Minute 
Discrimination is Not Accidental. All Sublimity is founded on Minute Discrim- 
ination.’* In annotating Reynolds with these comments, Blake is attacking 
Reynolds. Yet, as is characteristic of Blake’s Marginalia, these comments tell us 
more about Blake than they do about Reynolds. For Reynolds, as can be rather 
easily shown, did not propound such a credulous doctrine of “generalization” 
in art as Blake may suggest. Blake, in the two examples which we are considering, 
simply took particular statements of Reynolds’ and tried to attack them as un- 
varying general principles of Reynolds’ aesthetics. Yet Blake’s anxiety to turn 
Reynolds into the anti-Christ of aesthetics here suggests the kind of ‘“‘symbolical”’ 
quality which is assigned to Reynolds’ thought by Blake’s responses. In our two 
examples from the Marginalia, we see clearly the kind of tacit dialectic which 
Blake held with Reynolds, always separating himself at a polar distance from 


his antagonist. As the Marginalia were written some twenty-eight years after 
the death of Reynolds, Blake’s hostility may strike us as the more remarkable 
for its durability through time. 

But to return to the particular issue of ‘‘minute discriminations.” Blake 
believed that the true being of man was Imagination, a welling forth of man’s 


, 


“spiritual senses” in an act of apprehension.® Intuitive immediacy was one dis- 
tinguishing mark of Imagination, and therefore (the logical connection is Blake’s) 
Imagination involved no modification, analysis or generalization, of the objects 
of its knowing. In fact, as we must mention later, Imagination really had no 
“objects” of knowledge for Blake, to the extent that his world-view was really a 
spiritual monism. But Imagination was still “cognitive,”’ and as such Blake con- 
sidered it quite distinct from ‘‘reasoning,”’ understood as a power of time-con- 
suming analysis. Such analysis, Blake thought, betrayed a hatred of “‘minute 
particulars.” Indeed reason, understood as such analysis, seemed to Blake to 
be the agent of a skeletal and lifeless view of the world. This was true because, as 
Blake tried to show, a “rational’’ view of the world inevitably tended toward 
“‘veneralization;’’ reasoning tended to a depreciation of ‘particulars,’ on the 
grounds that they were “accidental,” or ‘‘unintelligible.” For the ‘reasoner,”’ 
every particular, say in nature, was valuable only as an exemplification of its 

3 Blake, Marginalia to Reynolds, p. 569. 

4 Ibid., p. 571. There is a frequent insistence on “‘minute particulars” in Blake’s work. 
Cf. Public Address, p. 539; Vision of the Last Judgment, p. 663; Jerusalem, pp. 477-78. 

5 The special problems raised by Blake’s vocabulary cannot be studied here. Northrop 
Frye’s Fearful Symmetry discusses these problems excellently. 
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genus. For the “‘imaginative”’ person, on the other hand, knowledge is as vital as 
being, and therefore essentially as particular and ‘“‘unrationalizable” as being. 

Blake thought that, historically considered, Bacon, Newton, Locke and 
Burke had introduced the ‘‘reasoning”’ view of life into the world: 


Burke’s Treatise on the Sublime and Beautiful founded in the Opinions of Newton and 
Locke; on this Treatise Reynolds has grounded many of his assertions in all his Discourses. 
I read Burke’s Treatise when very Young; at the same time I read Locke on Human Under- 
standing and Bacon’s Advancement of Learning; on Every one of these Books I wrote my 
Opinions, and on looking them over find that my Notes on Reynolds in this Book are exactly 
Similar. I felt the same Contempt and Abhorrence then that I do now. They mock Inspira- 
tion and Vision.® 


The reason, it becomes plain, why Blake believes that these men mocked inspira- 
tion, is that they tampered with the immediately given intuitions of the mind. 
These intuitions are revelations of reality (or truth) for Blake, and “reasoning”’ 
about them only destroys their validity. 

It is important, however, to understand the character of that ‘real’ with 
which mind comes into contact through Imagination. It is, with qualifications, 
the same world of reality in the mind which Berkeley arrived at himself in extend- 
ing the psychological premises set down by Locke. Blake writes, characteristi- 
cally, in his Vision of the Last Judgment: “Mental Things are alone Real; what is 
called Corporeal, Nobody knows its Dwelling Place: it is in Fallacy, and its 
Existence an Imposture.’” Logically speaking, this belief may be considered 
contradicted, but it is never eradicated by those frequent statements in which 
Blake admits the existence of a Nature which seems to be distinct from his mind. 
For instance, Blake writes in one of his notes to Reynolds: ‘Here is a plain 
Confession that he Thinks Mind and Imagination not to be above the Mortal 
and Perishing Nature. Such is the End of Epicurean or Newtonian Philosophy; 
it is Atheism.’* But the fact, which we can supply from the full context of 
Blake, is that he considers the nature, which he mentions here, as nonexistent 
to the extent to which it is not “perishing”’ and 7s an immediate apprehension of 
“spiritual sense.”’ Blake, like Berkeley, often discourses as though he understood 
such concepts as Nature in the orthodox dualist senses of the term. But the im- 
mortal, (and thus real) nature, for Blake, is nature as it is in our minds. Blake 
wrote: “I always thought that the Human Mind was the most Prolific of All 
Things and Inexhaustible.’” 

Thus we may see how Blake’s argument against ‘external’ or “objective” 
nature as in any sense a norm of value or even of “reality”? can complement his 
attack on “reason’’: the reasoners were those, Blake thought, whose lack of faith 
in the direct visions of the mind went with a wiJlingness to lose mind in what they 
believed to be the “external” world or “objective”? norms. Now as we have sug- 
gested, in Blake’s thought the reasoners were mistaken in their belief that they 
were appealing to “external” nature, because for Blake “external”? nature was 


6 Blake, Marginalia to Reynolds, p. 584. 

7 Blake, Vision of the Last Judgment, p. 670. 
8 Blake, Marginalia to Reynolds, p. 583. 

9 Tbid., p. 581. 
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purely a fiction, unless it was understood to be a ‘‘Mental Thing.” Thus when 
we read Blake’s attack on a reasoner like Reynolds we must remember that 
Blake is simply assuming, for purposes of criticism, the terminology of a Reynolds 
for whom external and internal realities exist. For Blake’s monistic system, of 
‘course, such a rift in reality was impossible, and the very terms of Reynolds’ 
discourse were meaningless. Yet when this qualification has been made, the 
double argument raised by Blake against Reynolds can be safely taken to con- 
stitute the essential of Blake’s brief against Reynolds. Or, put positively, we can 
say that Blake is opposing two basic aesthetic positions to Reynolds: that 
“vision” or “Imagination” (of ‘‘minute particulars’’) is the sole aesthetic faculty; 
that the worth of “imaginative” creations is not to be judged by standards drawn 
from ‘“‘without,”’ in any sense of that word. 

But to what extent is Reynolds himself, and not just a Reynolds whom Blake 
created, the antagonist of Blake in these matters? Certainly Reynolds had a 
shifting and complex aesthetic.!° The question of Reynolds’ Platonism has been 
much discussed recently, and very conflicting views have been expressed. It 
would seem that Walter Hipple, in his recent article in this Journal, has shown 
well that a dialectic in terms of “general and particular” is characteristic of the 
patterns of Reynolds’ thought in his Discourses. Thus, while Reynolds will at 
one time urge that painting should imitate external nature, on such occasions 
Reynolds is referring to ‘general nature,” virtually to nature only as it is known 
by mind: but when Reynolds counsels against imitation of nature he is referring 
to specific or particular external nature. In a similar manner the apparent incon- 
sistencies of Reynolds’ thought can frequently be shown to be the results of the 
changing focus in which Reynolds views his concepts (beauty, truth, nature) in 
terms of their generality or particularity. This suppleness in Reynolds’ thought, 
familiar to readers of his Discourses, may suggest, from the outset, the likelihood 
that Blake has done Reynolds some injustice, and certainly distorted him some- 
what, in setting Reynolds up as a monolithic antagonist of Blake’s own theories. 

It would seem, though, that from the major aesthetic issues raised in Blake’s 
Marginalia, there emerges a clash between Blake and Reynolds, which existed in 
reality, and not only in Blake’s mind. In fact, Reynolds is really Blake’s antag- 
onist in both of the two major arguments which, as we said above, Blake raises 
against him. For Reynolds, as we must try to show, artistic ‘‘vision”’ had con- 
tinually to be “rationalized,” that is corrected, and ‘“‘generalized”’ by having its 
creations referred to external standards or norms of truth and value. The art- 
work, and the creation of the art-work are often discussed by Reynolds in terms 

10 In addition to the article by Hipple, cited before, the following articles treating 
Reynolds have been useful to us: Louis Bredvold, ‘‘The Tendency Toward Platonism in 
Neo-Classical Esthetics,’? ELH, vol. I, 1934, pp. 91-119; Hoyt Trowbridge, ‘‘Platonism 
and Sir Joshua Reynolds,’’ ES, 1939, pp. 1-7; W. O. Clough, ‘‘Reason and Genius,”’ PQ, 
XXII, 1944, pp. 33-54; Scott Elledge, ‘‘The Background and Development in English Crit 
icism of the Theories of Generality and Particularity,’? PMLA, 1947, pp. 147-82. The first 
two articles debate the degree of ‘‘Platonism”’ in Reynolds’ thought: Bredvold finds con- 
siderable and Trowbridge little. In fact, the rather shifting, alternately ‘“‘empirical’’ and 
‘“fdealistic’’ nature of Reynolds’ aesthetics seems rather to be misunderstood in both arti- 
cles. Elledge has shown, in many ways, the degree to which the search for ‘‘generality”’ in 
eighteenth-century criticism was not a search for ‘‘abstraction,”’ in any sense. 
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of norms beyond them, especially in terms of the norm of nature; it will follow, 
in Reynolds’ case, that his opposition to both points of Blake’s attack will be 
implicitly involved in the single suggestion that the artist should not envision 
minute particulars, because the outer norms by which his work will be judged 
impose generality as the sole aesthetic criterion. On the whole, Reynolds neither 
believes in the importance of minute particulars in art, nor in the autonomous 
“truth” even of the greatest artist’s creations. 

The latter disbelief, on Reynolds’ part, can certainly be attributed somewhat 
to his pedagogical insistence, throughout the Discourses, on the value of careful 
preparations for a life of art, even on the precise stages of development (from an 
“imitative” to a “creative” stage) which the growing artist should pass through. 
Blake also believed in rigorous training for art, but was violently emphatic that 
such training should be only a means for uncovering one’s own gifts. Further- 
more, even on the question of minute particulars, a qualification should be made 
in assessing the distance of Reynolds from Blake. Reynolds felt that the por- 
trayal of particulars in art was easy, and widely understood, so that the reverse 
aspect of art should be stressed in the Discourses. However, the “general” in art 
meant something much more positive than this to Reynolds. 

One might say that for Blake, art was truth, while for Reynolds art was a search 
for truth. This would be a way of suggesting, at any rate, one of many reasons 
why Reynolds distrusted instinctive creative vision. Reynolds said that: “‘the 
natural appetite or taste of the human mind is for Truth.’ And since art, for 
Reynolds as for other neoclassicists, like his friend Johnson, is pre-eminently a 
mental activity, it is also a hunger for truth. For Reynolds, furthermore, there 
must be norms of truth outside of art, outside the mind of the artist, to which 
art can appeal both for its subject-matter and for a confirmation of its verities. 
In his first aesthetic writings, Reynolds is explicit on this point. 

In the three early papers which Reynolds wrote for Johnson’s /dler, in 1759, 
Reynolds expounded a doctrine of the “ideal” as the chief norm of value in art. 
In Idler 82 Reynolds describes the highest beauty as an average beauty, or the 
most “commonly” represented form of a species in nature, which form becomes 
“beautiful” to us through force of habit. To this definition Reynolds came back 
occasionally in the Discourses; and he attempted to formulate a more subtle 
version of this theory, by claiming that different ‘‘types”’ of age or size in individ- 
uals had kinds of beauty specific to them. On this theory, still, the ‘‘ideal’’ is 
not really an art-norm at all, but a norm for art which is transported to art 
directly from “external” nature. Reynolds even had a surprising notion of the 
“beauty” of ugliness on this theory. But Blake struck out angrily at the notion 
in the following marginal note: “The Symmetry of Deformity is a Pretty Fool- 
ery. Can any Man who Thinks Talk so? Leanness or Fatness is not Deformity, 
but Reynolds thought Character Itself Extravagance and Deformity. Age and 
Youth are not Classes, but Properties of Each Class; so are Leanness and Fat- 
ness.’’!? 

The most frequent norm, however, which Reynolds invokes for art, is the norm 
of nature. As A. L. Lovejoy has shown, in his famous essay on “‘Nature’ As 


11 Reynolds, Discourses (London, 1924), p. 109. 
12 Blake, Marginalia to Reynolds, p. 575. 
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Aesthetic Norm,” even for a single person like Reynolds, the term ‘‘nature’’ had 
several meanings."* It meant (a) “empirical reality,” (b) “the generic type, 
excluding the differentiae of species and individuals,” and, finally, (c) “‘the 
universal and immutable in thought, feeling, and taste; what has always been 
known, what everyone can immediately understand and enjoy .. .’’“ Still, in 
Reynolds’ search for artistic truth through an appeal to ‘‘nature” in any of these 
senses, as well as in his appeal to an ‘‘average”’ or “‘ideal’”’ in the /dler essays, there 
is a unity of opposition to a Blakean faith in the intuitive rightness of artistic 
“vision” or “imagination,” a faith which would trust the unchecked, unrational- 
ized expression of the creative visions of the mind. 

When Reynolds considers nature as ‘empirical reality’’ he is usually thinking 
of nature as furnishing models for art. Thus he remarks: “The art of seeing nature, 
or in other words, the art of using models, is in reality the great object, the point 
to which all our studies are directed.’’® And, though the twelfth Discourse, in 
which this statement is found, is concerned both with the importance of the 
artist’s imitation of the masters of art and of the artist’s imitation of nature, he 
concludes with the following tribute to nature: ‘““The rules of Art he (the student) 
is never likely to forget; they are few and simple; but nature is refined, subtle, 
and infinitely various, beyond the power and retention of memory; it is neces- 
sary, therefore, to have continual recourse to her.’’!® “Variety,” however, is not 
a quality which, for itself, Reynolds is often pleased to praise, whether in nature 
or anywhere else. 

Rather, Reynolds is chiefly anxious, in his second mentioned class of meanings 
of “‘nature,”’ to exclude from the natural for art all the differentiae of the object 
under consideration. Here Reynolds is actually only modifying the thought 
which he presented in the /dler concerning the beautiful “average.” But when 
Reynolds discusses the “central form,” in a passage such as the following, we 
can see that he has improved on his earlier notion of average beauty as mere 
habit: ‘Thus it is from a reiterated experience, and a close comparison of the 
objects in nature, that an artist becomes possessed of the idea of that central 
form, if I may so express it, from which every deviation is deformity.’ This 
“central form” for Reynolds can be found even in classes of objects which might 
ordinarily be thought ugly or deformed. Man, however, has done much to distort 
his taste for such ‘‘form” by the invention of ephemeral arts as, for instance, 
hair-dressing and costuming, which attempt to conceal the truly natural beauty 
of their subjects. And Reynolds makes it plain, in his seventh Discourse, that he 
especially admires the ‘‘central form”’ for its immutability, that is its capacity 
for expressing ‘‘universal truth.’”’ He refers, in various ways, to “This beauty or 
truth, which is formed on the uniform, eternal, and immutable laws of nature, 
and which of necessity can be but one . . .’"* Reynolds often refers to this “ge- 
neric”’ beauty in nature as an inspiration to art. 

18 Arthur Lovejoy, ‘‘Nature as Aesthetic Norm,”’ in Essays in the History of /deas (Balti- 
more, 1948), pp. 69-77. 

14 Thid., pp. 70-73. 

15 Reynolds, Discourses, p. 217. 

16 Tbid., p. 219. 


17 [bid., p. 30. 
8 Thid., p. 133. 
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The third conception of ‘‘nature’”’ as an aesthetic norm in Reynolds is charac- 
teristically neoclassical. Here nature is ‘‘the universal and immutable in thought, 
feeling, and taste ...’’ Reynolds conceives this nature in psychological terms: 
“My notion of nature comprehends not only the forms which nature produces, 
but also the nature and internal fabrick and organization, as I may call it, of the 
human mind and imagination.’”!® In the succeeding lines Reynolds makes it plain 
that he is chiefly interested in nature, here, as a body of ‘‘general ideas,’’ which 
can be meaningful in the same way in all ages. Of course, this conception of nature 
is related to Reynolds’ second definition, that of nature as the “generically uni- 
versal.’’ It is simply that in his third definition, Reynolds is concerned with what 
he considers the ‘‘generic” as mind knows it, not with the ‘‘objectively”’ generic, 
which exists in external nature: Reynolds urges that the reason why the artist 
should not ‘‘number the streaks of the tulip,” is that by so doing he is unable to 
make a creation which is intelligible to the mind. 

We have accumulated sufficient evidence, then, to show that in posing nature 
as a norm for art (indeed almost because he poses nature as a norm for art), Rey- 
nolds has generalization in mind as a basic element in the creative process, and a 
kind of rational intelligibility as an important end of that process. And the 
artist is expected to eliminate the minute particulars from his work, so that he 
can acquit himself before ‘‘outer’’ standards. Reynolds’ notion of “ideal beauty”’ 
reveals a similar attitude toward the artist’s task and his creation: 


His (the artist’s) eye being enabled to distinguish the accidental deficiencies, excrescences, 
and deformities of things, from their general figures, he makes out an abstract idea of their 
forms more perfect than any one original; and what may seem a paradox, he learns to de- 
sign naturally by drawing his figures unlike to any one object. This idea of the perfect 
state of nature, which the artist calls the Ideal Beauty, is the great principle, by which 
works of genius are conducted.?° 


Art is still, here, merely an interpretation of nature, and achieves its excellence 
to the degree to which it reveals an understanding of the ‘“‘perfect state of nature.”’ 
Now, of course, this conception of Ideal Beauty reminds us both of Reynolds’ 
notion of the ‘‘central form’ and of “average’’ or ‘‘normal” beauty, as he ex- 
pressed it in his /dler papers. And, indeed, there is much more uniformity in 
Reynolds’ conception of aesthetic norms than comes out in analyses of his 
thought which are intended chiefly to differentiate the various meanings of his 
concepts. But the special interest of Reynolds’ conception of the beautiful ideal 
as an abstract from nature, is that it puts Reynolds’ thought clearly in the long 
tradition of aestheticians, dating in modern times from Bellori, who were anxious 
to make rational intelligibility one touchstone of value in art. Reynolds, then, is 
one of the last defenders of the neoclassical position, and in his capacity as such 
a defender he was astutely seen by Blake to be a dangerous friend to the arts. 
Thus Reynolds’ rationalism, and his insistence on such norms for art as nature, 
two deeply inter-involved aspects of his thinking, are premises which Blake is 
anxious to overturn in his Marginalia. 

Of course, Blake attacks many other aspects of Reynolds’ thought in the 

19 Tbid., p. 112. 

20 Ibid., pp. 29-30. 
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Marginalia. He attacks Reynolds for debasing the importance of genius, for 
insisting too strongly on the importance of imitation in art, for being afraid of 
“expression” and “character”’ in art, and for ignoring the importance of drawing. 
The relevance and importance of these points have been taken up in a good 
article by Wright in The 19th Century and After! I have two reasons for not 
having considered such charges in this article. In the first place, some of Blake’s 
criticism, as the claim that Reynolds was subservient to the Venetian painters, 
is purely misinformed; while others of his charges, as that concerning imitation 
and nature in Reynolds’ thought, is based on a misunderstanding of the various 
meanings of those concepts in Reynolds’ thought. My second reason, however, 
is this: Blake’s criticisms of Reynolds’ view of art as ‘“characterless,”’ as overly 
“imitative,’”’ and as tending to debase genius, are all simply corollaries of Blake’s 
main charges against Reynolds, those charges which we have been concerned 
with in this paper. They are directed at those aspects of Reynolds’ thought which 
stress the “rational,” de-particularized aspects of art, and the dependence of art 
on norms outside of it. 


Rather than excavating for the deeper philosophical issues lying between 
Reynolds’ and Blake’s opposition in art-theory, for the difference between 
Blake’s “‘monism”’ and Reynolds’ “dualism,” we might better conclude with a 
few remarks which may clarify the significance of Blake’s attitude towards 
Reynolds’ theory of art. In a sense, Blake’s criticism of Reynolds was useful, in 
its time, in the way that Croce’s criticism of analytical aesthetics has been useful 
in our day. Blake directed his attack on Reynolds against Reynolds’ conception 
of the character of artistic creation and of the context and “‘meaning’”’ of the 
created art-work. At the same time, Blake brought the mysterious force of 
creativity back into critical consideration, and affirmed the meaningfulness of 
the autonomous, ungeneralized, ‘“‘minute” particulars of artistic vision.2? These 
two premises, for Blake, were interdependent. As he said: “Vision is Determinate 
& Perfect, & he (the artist) Copies that without Fatigue, Everything being 
Definite & determinate.’’* And in his criticism of Reynolds Blake was bringing 
a serious charge, a charge which other critics, Hazlitt, Coleridge, Goethe, 
either implicitly or explicitly, would raise against Reynolds’ position. If 
Blake’s attack, on these points, is often hermetic and ill-tempered, it is nonethe- 
less intelligible on the whole. 

In order, however, to score his points against Reynolds, Blake willingly ignores 
the significance of the context of thought in which Reynolds thinks about art. 
Thus even though Blake, rightly, sees that Reynolds is his antagonist on certain 
basic issues, Blake will not imagine that Reynolds may be presenting, less than 


21 Herbert Wright, ‘‘William Blake and Sir Joshua Reynolds,”’ in The Nineteenth Century 
and After, March 1927, pp. 417-31. The basic criticism of this article which we would make 
is that it does not probe into the essential opposition between Reynolds and Blake. 

22 In his recent The Mirror and the Lamp, M. H. Abrams has discussed the changes of 
critical theory in the late eighteenth century. In the context of Romantic theory, as it is 
clearly expounded by Abrams, it is possible to see how ‘‘representative”’ of his time Blake 
was in arguing as he did against Reynolds’ aesthetics. 

23 Blake, Marginalia to Reynolds, p. 573. 
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perfectly, certain valid concerns of aesthetic theory, which Blake’s own view of 
art does not account for. Whether more because of his adherence to ‘spiritual 
monism,” or because of a poetic sense of his mind’s infusion through all ‘‘outer 
things,’”’ Blake leaves art nothing for its subject matter, and no standards by 
which art can be evaluated. These concerns were foremost in Reynolds’ mind. 
But Blake’s stress, in his aesthetic thought, is all on the relation of the mind to 
the work of art, and not at all on the relation of the work of art to any third factor, 
about which the artist’s mind might be giving knowledge through the art-work. 
The force of Blake’s aesthetic is mainly on the genesis of art: he believed that art 
is the truest religion, by virtue of its veritable creation of God out of the formed 
Energy which wells through art. In fact, for Blake, reality is in such a process of 
being perpetually created by man’s Energy that there is no value which is suffi- 
ciently static to suggest itself as a norm for aesthetic truth. Of course Blake said: 
“Everything possible to be believed is an image of truth.’’* But what Blake 
means by this truth is hard to state: it is the produce of “‘vision,” but of the vision 
of what, is it the product? Blake’s tautological equating of vision with truth, 
and of truth with vision might perhaps be made intelligible in some system of 
spiritual monism, but it should be enough to remark here, that Blake does not 
seem to make that attempt. 

Now Reynolds’ whole turn of thought was far more “public”? than Blake’s. 
Reynolds wrote his Discourses in order to communicate sound principles, of uni- 
versal application, to young artists. Reynolds constantly appeals to the tradition 
of art, and to the advantages for young artists of careful discipline in terms of 
that tradition. And even nature, in its various normative senses (among which 
art-tradition can be one), becomes a kind of tradition which Reynolds proposes 
for the self-training of artists. From this last point it follows, as we have been 
remarking, that Reynolds is very much concerned with the relation of the work 
of art to something beyond both it and its creator, about which it gives knowledge 
and in terms of which it can be evaluated. Reynolds appeals to such standards as 
nature, ideal beauty, or the central form. It is with the end of meeting such 
standards, Reynolds believed, that the artist should deal “rationally” with his 
artistic subject, and should be especially careful to remove from that subject all 
its particular, or ephemeral attributes. This is not the place to discuss the values 
of ‘‘general’”’ truth in art, though it is hard to deny to the acknowledged master- 
pieces of art and literature some such quality. That this quality, however, is not 
purchased at the expense of removing all the distinctive qualities from a given 
subject Blake was, of course, strong to point out (and Reynolds gives proof, in 
his paintings, that he too understood this truth). It is also hard to accept Rey- 
nolds’ outworn ‘‘rationalism”’ in the sense in which he used it. However, Reynolds 
was certainly concerned, in his Discourses, with significant problems cf the rela- 
tion of art to standards of truth beyond art. Even if he fell, often, to talking about 
art as though it were simply a rational embodiment of nonartistic norms, still 
Reynolds always had a healthy understanding that art cannot be its own content, 
and that it is, therefore, very difficult to keep the problem of judging art from be- 
coming a non-aesthetic problem. 


24 Blake, The Marriage of Heaven and Hell, p. 254. 
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This is not, finally, to imply that Blake had any intention of making a full 
answer to Reynolds’ Discourses, or to Reynolds’ thought in general. Blake’s Mar- 
ginalia are personal observations poured out, often in considerable anger, on those 
aspects of Reynolds’ thought which were most displeasing to Blake. What we 
would insist on, though, is that from the point of view of the history of aesthetics 
it was not Blake who provided the fullest challenge to neoclassical aesthetics as 
Reynolds presented it. Blake was too hostile to the basic context of neoclassicism, 
and his own answer to it was, in consequence, characteristically limited. 





IMERSON’S PHILOSOPHY OF AESTHETICS 


PERCY W. BROWN 

It is universally acknowledged that Emerson’s philosophy does not lend itself 
to formal classification, for he had no code, system, or creed. He was an intellec- 
tual mystic, he employed the language of the Transcendentalists, and, in Mat- 
thew Arnold’s phrase, he was a “friend and aider of those who would live in the 
spirit.’’ Beyond that it is difficult to make a blue-print. Yet there are critics who 
still try to put a label on him, such as Monist, Dualist, Pantheist, Transcenden- 
talist, Platonist, Neo-Platonist, Chronic Optimist; but he himself refused to be 
labeled or pigeon-holed. 

As this writer reads him, Emerson’s thinking falls into three rather loose and 
broad categories. He held soul to be divine, that intuition or divine spark within 
every man, whereby every man is capable of infinite growth. He regarded Nature 
as the lengthened shadow of God cast upon human sense, a kind of incarnation 
of some Divine Power here on earth. And he believed Deity ever near to man, 
and every soul possessed of access to Deity, not continuously, but at least in 
moments of exaltation. This triple structure—the primacy of the soul, the 
immediacy of Nature, and the Divine Immanence—might be called the skeleton 
framework of his message. 

With regard to the artistic sense—in the usually accepted term—Emerson 
was deficient. For painting and sculpture he had little more enthusiasm than his 
Yankee neighbors, despite his three visits to Europe, though he was drawn to 
Raphael and Michelangelo. To music he was hardly less indifferent, except for 
solo singing and folk songs, and the simple Aeolian harp which he would hang 
in his window for the gentle breezes to awaken. His artistic sense towards litera- 
ture was somewhat limited, especially as to the more classic and refined forms. 
He was most sympathetic to Oriental literature (in translation), from the ancient 
epics of India to the Persians, Saadi and Hafiz, and he also admired Goethe and 
George Sand; but otherwise, with one notable exception, his tastes ran largely to 
history, biography, essays, and philosophy, including his favorites, Plato and 
Plotinus. The notable exception was a group of poets of the seventeenth century: 
Shakespeare, Milton, Marvell, Ben Jonson, Herrick, and George Herbert; but 
beyond Montaigne (in translation) he did not explore the French or Italian litera- 
tures, which are noted for their aesthetic qualities. Thus it is fair to say that he 
dwelt on abstract ideas rather than on the forms of art and its methods of expres- 
sion. With this somewhat limited aesthetic background of our subject, let us 
approach his philosophy of aesthetics. 

In 1835, he wrote to Miss Lydia Jackson, his bride-to-be, that he was “born 
a poet of low class without doubt, yet a poet. That is my nature and vocation. 
My singing be sure is very ‘husky,’ and is for the most part in prose. Still am I 
a poet in the sense of a perceiver and dear lover of the harmonies that are in the 
soul and in matter, and specially of the correspondences between these and those. 
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A sunset, a forest, a snow-storm, a certain river-view, are more to me than many 
friends and do ordinarily divide my day with my books.’”! 

This seems to contain a direct reference to Swedenborg’s Doctrine of Corre- 
spondences. Swedenborg (1688-1772) held that the two worlds of nature and 
spirit were separate and distinct, but intimately related by analogous substances, 
laws and forces. He would have three degrees of esse—love, wisdom, use; or end, 
cause and effect. The ends of all things are in the Divine Mind, the causes of all 
things in the spiritual world, and their effects in the natural world. In short, the 
physical world is purely symbolical of the spiritual world, and the correspondence 
between thoughts and things as promulgated by the Swedish mystic found a 
sympathetic response in Emerson, as can be readily seen by a reading of his 
essay on Swedenborg in Representative Men. Other parts of Swedenborg’s phi- 
losophy he passed over; but let us keep in mind for a moment this doctrine of 
correspondences, as it was, in effect, the path of Emerson’s approach to the 
philosophy of art and beauty.” 

In his lecture on Natural Religion, Emerson held that there was nothing on 
earth which was not in the heavens in a heavenly form, and nothing in the 
heavens which was not in the earth in an earthly form, that we were able to find 
symbols of our sentiments and thoughts in the objects of nature, and that the 
whole of nature agreed with the whole of thought, all of which had been affirmed 
by Swedenborg.* 

In his essay on Beauty, Emerson distributed the aspects of beauty in a three- 
fold manner: (1) the simple perception of natural forms bringing delight; (2) 


the presence of the higher or spiritual element being essential to its perfection; 
(3) beauty being viewed as it becomes an object of the intellect, or in other 
words, the creation of beauty in Art, for a “‘work of art is an abstract or epitome 
of the world,” an expression of nature in miniature. All high beauty he held to 
have a moral element in it, and the beauty of antique sculpture was ever in 
proportion to the depth of thought expressed. Thus there is a “‘climbing scale of 
culture, from the first agreeable sensation which a sparkling gem or a scarlet 
stain affords the eye, up through fair outlines and details of the landscape, fea- 
tures of the human face and form, signs and tokens of thought and character in 
manners, up to the ineffable mysteries of the intellect.” 

Frederick I. Carpenter* holds that this essay on Beauty foreshadowed the 
whole modern theory of art and architecture, for it declared flatly that ‘‘outside 
embellishment is deformity,” that ‘‘our taste in building refuses pilasters and 
columns that support nothing, and allows the real supporters of the house 
honestly to show themselves,” thus preceding John Dewey’s protest against the 
separation of the fine arts from the useful arts. Then we come up against one of 
Emerson’s many paradoxes, wherein he answers his own question of the Rhodora, 
“Beauty is its own excuse for being,” but in his Journal (Vol. IV, p. 88), ““Nothing 
(ornamental) can be beautiful.” 


1 Letters of R. W. Emerson, ed. R. L. Rusk, Vol. I, p. 435. 

2 C. P. Hotson, ‘‘Emerson and Swedenborg,’’ New Church Review, 1929. 

3 Uncollected Lectures, ed. Clarence Gohdes (1932), p. 52. 

4 Carpenter’s Emerson (1934), (American Writers Series) Introduction, p. xxxviii. 
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F. O. Matthiessen in American Renaissance described the “beauty its own 
excuse’’ as Puritan in its simplicity and bareness, Yankee in its insistence on 
fitness and utility, Neo-Platonic in a typical quotation from Proclus, “It swims 
in the light of forms.”’ This is a well-rounded sentence, but quite inaccurate. 
That Emerson insisted on fitness and utility as tests of beauty, is refuted through- 
out his essay on “Art” in Soctety and Solitude. His “rough enumeration” of the 
Fine Arts includes Music, Eloquence, Poetry, Painting, Sculpture, Architecture. 
Architecture and eloquence he called mixed arts, ‘“‘whose end is sometimes beauty 
and sometimes use.’’ And he emphasized the fact that in each of these arts there 
is much which is not spiritual, for each has a material basis. But he held that 
the delight which a work of art affords seems to arise from one’s recognition in 
it of the mind that formed Nature, again in active operation. For art must be ¢ 
complement to nature, strictly subsidiary. He divides the arts into the useful 
and the fine arts, which have only beauty for their end. 

William Torrey Harris (in 1893) called Emerson’s essay, ‘Poetry and Imagi- 
nation,” the greatest essay ever written on the philosophy of Art. The entire 
essay of 72 pages is an enlargement and an application of Swedenborg’s Doctrine 
of Correspondences, wherein the beauties of nature and of man-devised works of 
art seem to mirror the divine or spiritual, thereby reflecting the “correspond- 
ences” between the creative spirit and the created world. As a result, the phi- 
losopher can see an immense unity, that all things in nature have a mysterious 
relation to his thoughts and his life, birth, growth, maturity, and decay, and he 
is compelled to speak by means of them. 

The world of nature is an immense picture-book of every thought and action 
in human life; and every correspondence in mind and matter suggests something 
older and deeper. Only the metaphysician and the poet can see each material 
form as an inevitable step in the path of the creating mind. Science hardly knows 
what it owes to imagination, but Goethe did not think a great naturalist could 
exist without it. It is not the fact, but its impression on the poet that matters, 
and the poet recognizes the missing link by the joy it gives. 

All thinking is analogizing, and whenever you enunciate a natural law you are 
enunciating a law of the mind. Poetry is the endeavor to express the spirit of the 
thing, to overlook the brute body and seek the reason which causes it to exist. 
Genius implies imagination, the use of symbols and figurative speech. The world 
exists for thought, and poetry, if perfected, is the only verity, as it is the speech 
of man after the real, and not after the apparent. The test of poetic genius is the 
fusion, of the circumstances of today (not of some by-gone period) into universal 
symbols; and the passing day with all its cares, fears and news, as the poet shares 
them, must be related to the eternal order of the world. Emerson demanded an 
autobiographic basis for poetry and not simply talented verse. Mere brilliancy 
of color that may dazzle at first is not enough, and great design is better than 
skill of execution. 

And so poetry is the consolation of mortal men who live cabined, cribbed, and 
confined in a narrow and trivial lot, for the poet gives them glimpses of the laws 


5 William Torrey Harris (1835-1909), idealist, philosopher, interpreter of Hegel, and 
educator. Cf. Sanborn and Harris, Memoir of A. B. Alcott (1893), Vol. II, p. 554. 
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of the universe, showing them the illusion of the circumstance, and the real 
language of nature as an expression of the grand and beautiful. 

Then Emerson gives us twelve pages of analysis of melody, rhyme, and form. 
Young people like tune and rhyme, things in pairs and alternatives; and in 
higher degrees, we know the instant power of music to change our mood. With the 
first note of the flute or horn, or the first strain of a song, we quit the common 
world and launch on the sea of ideas and emotions. A landscape’s dull monotony 
is relieved by a little water which reflects a rock or an alder-bush and its double 
picture represents rhyme to the eye as well as the usual charm of rhyme to the 
ear. Shadows are rhymes. Architecture gives pleasure with a colonnade or a row 
of windows, and gardens charm with the symmetric contrasts of flower-beds and 
walks. Another rhyme-form is to be found in iterations of phrase, such as are to 
be found in Milton, and in the Old Testament, and in songs and ballads. The 
latitude and the opulence of the poet could be measured by rhyme and meter, 
for under the seeming poetry of meters there is really an infinite variety, and he 
points to the richness of Spencer, Marlowe and Chapman. So he recognized the 
correspondence of parts in nature—acid and alkali, body and mind, man and 
maid, action and reaction. 

Emerson saw the riches of nature, the immense wealth of the mind, the 
grandeur of human life which is over and under and within us in spite of our- 
selves, and he saw the supreme value of art as a force to educate us to a height 
beyond itself, or which it rarely reaches. His greatest interest was in man, but 
in man only his superiorities; and the perfect law in nature fascinated him only 
through its relation to man and man’s mind. 

Only through symbol, metaphor and analogy, can the artist express his creative 
imagination, the concept of his inspiration, for this aesthetic representation is 
needed to translate the aesthetic experience from creator to observer. 

Goethe alluded to the outer world, the inner world, and the other world. 
The outer world is the world of Nature; the inner world is in the human heart 
where the artist takes us for contemplation, memory, or emotion. The other 
world, as Goethe suggests, is the world of spirit, the higher, invisible realm which 
humanists seldom enter. This is the realm in which Emerson for the most part 
dwelt and tried to describe to his small public. It is not so much the world of 
human emotion, as the world of transcendental reason,® the world of the higher 
intellect, the world that stops a little short of Plotinian ecstasy. 

In the essay on Self-Reliance, Emerson held that the soul has created the arts 
wherever they have flourished, for it is in his own mind that the great artist 
seeks his model, rather than in imitation of his predecessors. Beauty and grandeur 
of thought are as near to us today as to any, and the American artist should 


6 The distinction between Reason and Understanding, as used by Coleridge, Kant and 
Emerson, can be found in Perry Miller’s The Transcendentalists (1950), pp. 34-35. Also, 
Aesthetic Papers, ed. Elizabeth P. Peabody (1849), contains an essay on Correspondence by 
J. J. Garth Wilkinson, from which we select the following. ‘‘We enjoy an intuitive percep- 
tion of the correspondence of means to ends, and of nature to spirit’’ (p. 112). ‘‘In studying 
correspondence, we are virtually studying the connection between the soul and the body, 
and between the natural world and the spiritual’’ (p. 123). ‘‘Truth is to the spiritual world 
what light is to the natural world; wherefore truth and light are correspondences”’ (p. 128). 
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adapt himself to his own climate, soil, length of day, customs, wants of the 
people, if he would create a work of perfection. ‘There is at this moment for you 
an utterance brave and grand as that of the colossal chisel of Phidias, or trowel 
of the Egyptians, or the pen of Moses or Dante, but different from all these.” 
The correspondence of idea and object, of word and thing, is inherent in the 
world and the universe. Nature is a language and the artist must rely upon his 
own intuitions if he would interpret this language. 

Modern speculation may have gone far beyond Emerson’s philosophical 
analysis of art, but it must frequently turn to his exposition, if it would attempt 
to reach the highest realm of art in this earthly life, wherein Emerson makes 
the visible the expression or language of the invisible. 





LETTERS PRO AND CON 


To the Editor: 


Professor Pratt’s article, ‘“The Stability of Aesthetic Judgments,’’! though attempting 
to be a refutation of aesthetic relativism, seems to at least one of its readers an excellent 
argument in defense of that position. I can speak for no other than myself, to be sure, 
but when I have pontificated about the relativity of aesthetic judgments, insisting that 
on.’s values are tied in with one’s culture, I have been using as one of my strongest bits of 
evidence the aufgabe. As Professor Pratt himself says, ‘‘If by absolute values is meant a 
state of being which transcends all human experience and remains unchanged throughout 
all time, one can only say with the logical positivists that any such view is meaningless and 
nonsensical.’’ But he also maintains that the reason why aesthetic judgments change, is 
that the judges look for various things presumably because of the influence of the aufgabe. 
But aufgaben themselves do not arise spontaneously. Some of them arise out of the culture 
in which the judge has been living. No culture is omnipotent, for some people are recalci 
trant to their cultures. But it cannot be denied that many of the aufgaben are absorbed by 
us from other people whose judgment we admire and accept. 

Whatever the ‘‘overwhelming agreement”’ about works of art, such as Bach’s B-minor 
Mass, which was well nigh forgotten for almost a century, or War and Peace, it surely should 
not be overlooked that people do not come to a work of art without preparation. They go 
to school and read books and, as Professor Pratt himself grants, they associate with other 
people. Those of us who write books and teach in schools are not without responsibility in 
orienting the eyes of our readers and students. If we have any influence at all, it will lie 
in the direction of pointing out things to be seen or heard, things to be looked for. None 
of this implies that our own tastes, or preferences if one likes that term better, are inex- 
plicable. The history of taste and standards suffices to show a correlation between what 
people think is beautiful and ugly and their ideas about religion, science, metaphysics, and 
probably everything else which interests them. I have never yet seen a work of art which 
is not highly complex and all of its traits may be woven together so closely that they form 
a unit. Design, representation, symbolism, for instance, may all be present at one time in 
a work of art—this is certainly true of pictures and sometimes of music too. To select one 
of these elements as essential may be attributable to one of two things: (1) the attempt to 
find one trait which is present in all works of art of a single genus, such as painting, music, 
sculpture, or architecture; or (2) the attempt to select out of a work of art the one trait 
which for reasons only a psychologist could uncover happen to seem important to the critic. 
But each of these techniques is also the determinant of an aufgabe. As Professor Pratt knows 
better than I, there is no way of approaching anything, let alone a work of art, with an 
absolutely empty mind unless one has been given a technique of emptying it. The aufgabe 
then need not be given by a psychologist in his laboratory; it may be absorbed as we ab- 
sorb the rules of speech before we go to school. The cultural relativist simply refuses to 
discount the influences which help fill the mind or, in the words of Cantrill, construct the 
transaction by which and through which we perceive things. 

The really more fundamental problem of why we should deliberately impoverish our 
experience and pay attention only to design or literal representation or symbolism or some- 
thing else, and then maintain that the object of our attention is alone valuable, we shall 
not go into here. The aesthetic puritans are far from being the public to which most artists 
of the past addressed themselves, though I should hate to be taken as urging that they be 
ruled out of court altogether. 

GrEorGE Boas 


Johns Hopkins University 


1 JAAC, September 1956, p. 1. 
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WELLEK, René. A History of Modern Criticism, 1750-1950; Vol. 1, The Later Eighteenth 
Century, Vol. II, The Romantic Age. New Haven, 1955, Yale University Press, Vol. I, 
pp. vii + 358, $4.50; Vol. II, pp. v + 459, $5.50. 

Comprehensive or international histories of criticism seem to be as rare as histories of 
aesthetics. Thus Professor Wellek’s excellent study is sure to attract many readers, now 
and over the years as students look to it for a historical and systematic background of 
critical opinion. These readers will admire the panoramic and encyclopedic scope of Mr. 
Wellek’s work and they will come, I am sure, to respect his comments as, generally speaking, 
wise and impartial. Certainly, they will be well informed concerning the relations of criti- 
cism to philosophy, not only, indeed, to the philosophy of art, but also to the more general 
subject matter of metaphysics and theory of knowledge. Students of the latter subject will 
surely be interested in Mr. Wellek’s well-considered opinion, first expressed in his intro- 
ductory chapter: ‘‘The effects of Cartesian rationalism, Lockean empiricism, and Leibnizian 
idealism are imprinted on the criticism of the three leading nations, and seem to a large 
extent to account for the nes between French, English, and German criticism’”’ 
(Vol. I, p. 8). Mr. Wellek’s readers will also be interested to find that he considers literary 
criticism a discipline requiring what we might call a long-term Socratic responsibility on the 
part of its practitioners. Mr. Wellek is himself a penetrating critic of criticism and he sets 
high standards. He encourages the student to demand a systematic unity and consistency 
of theory and explicit judgment on the part of the critic whom he studies. Furthermore, 
Wellek expects the critic to be well-versed in the history of criticism and he is quite justifi- 
ably disturbed by recent statements, made parenthetically by critical theorists, to the 
effect that the history of criticism may be summarized in a study of Aristotle and Coleridge, 
as well as by the assumption often made today that 20th century criticism constitutes in 
some way a wholly new departure. 

Mr. Wellek’s ideal of criticism is an austere one. He does not look with approval upon 
impressionistic display of enthusiasm and his unqualified praise is reserved for the learned 
and responsible academician. He has made a strong case for his rigorous standards, but 
nonetheless there are times when his ideals unduly narrow his sympathies. He can be very 
stern in his treatment of the temperamental inconsistencies and vacillations, even of the 
sincere changes of heart and mind, that so often characterize the criticism written by 
creative authors. For example, among those who meet with his considered disapproval 
stands Coleridge himself, whose reputation, celebrated by Saintsbury as the peer of Aris- 
totle and Longinus, seems to Wellek almost preposterous. According to Wellek, Coleridge’s 
gravest weakness lies in the fact that he failed to implement the systematic program that 
he derived from German authors, especially Kant, Schlegel, and Schelling, at whose sump- 
tuous banquet of dialectical wisdom Coleridge, it would seem, feasted furtively, his eyes 
larger than his stomach. But it is interesting to notice that in Wellek’s subsequent detailed 
and accurate account of Coleridge’s work, he makes clear that the great romantic derived 
his principles often from Aristotle and the British empiricists, from Platonic and neo- 
classical sources, as well as from the German idealists. There emerges an interesting and 
important picture of Coleridge as a thoroughgoing eclectic in matters of theory, which— 
although Mr. Wellek does not mention it—rather effectively clears him of the charge that 
his critical and aesthetic thinking was unduly subordinated to German philosophy. The 
situation, to be sure, is complicated. Coleridge is certainly less a system-builder than his 
expressed concern for dialectic and “methodology”? might tempt one to suppose, and he 
should not be classed with Aristotle, with Hegel, or even with Johnson. But Coleridge was 
Coleridge—sui generis and without counterpart—a very great poet who, in his prose writings, 
plundered the history of ideas, with which he was unusually well acquainted, in an effort, 
so to speak, to clarify his own calling. So interpreted, his utterances are often of the most 
extraordinary significance as his influence illustrates. But one should not consider his 
contribution as essentially that of an academician preparing a theory of criticism. In that 
light, Coleridge will appear as interesting, but to quote Mr. Wellek, as ‘‘disappointing.”’ 
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Nonetheless, English literature could do with a few more ‘‘disappointments”’ like that of 
Biographia Literaria. The Biographia, along with Wordsworth’s Prelude, another work 
that Mr. Wellek finds relatively unrewarding, stands as a magnificent, if incompletely 
catalogued, store-house or lumber-yard of insights and ideas. The modern technologist, 
although he may recognize therein many of his own devices in a primitive form, will con- 
sider Coleridge’s argument loosely constructed. From the point of view of modern rigor, 
much of Coleridge’s work belongs to what we might call ‘‘proto-criticism,’’ but it is proto- 
criticism of the first order. As such, it is required reading of a high priority for all students 
of criticism and, for that matter, of literature. And so also, when judged from a totally 
different point of view, is Mr. Wellek’s own work. 
NEWTON P. STALLKNECHT 


Munro, Tuomas. Toward Science in Aesthetics: Selected Essays. New York 1956, The Lib- 
eral Arts Press, pp. xv + 371, $5.00. 

These essays, which have appeared in the last twenty-eight years, have been revised to 
give a sustained and timely understanding of the transition, gathering momentum during 
that period, from aesthetics as a branch of speculative philosophy to an undertaking with 
scientific status. Thomas Munro leaves no doubt as to the reality and extent of the shift. 
His account of it is also a considerable contribution to it. As he shows what has been hap- 
pening, and indicates the path ahead, with its problems and promise, he adds to the ad- 
rance. He soon disposes of the misconception that ‘“‘scientific method in aesthetics’? means 
“an attempt to prove definitions of beauty, rules for the artist, or laws as to what people 
ought to like in art. It does not mean an effort to measure beauty, or to dissect art and 
artists ...’’ (p. viii). What he has in mind is much more significant and feasible, nor does 
it commit him to-dismissing other conceptions of aesthetics. ‘‘The scientific approach is 
conceived throughout, not as opposed to the older philosophical, critical, and historical 
approaches, but as co-operating with them. Insofar as all are free and rational, there can 
be no essential conflict between them. The transition to science, now at last proceeding in 
the fields of ethical and aesthetic value, is only a later phase in the same unending search 
for true knowledge and wisdom which the Greek philosophers first clearly began, and in 
the modern search for power to benefit man through understanding physical and human 
nature’’ (p. ix). The standpoint of ‘‘empiricism and naturalistic humanism” is accepted 
as that of the scientific approach, and as taking the place of mysticism, absolutism, super- 
naturalism. The aim is no longer ‘‘the vain attempt to set up universal laws of beauty and 
good taste, but first of all a descriptive inquiry which seeks to find out and state the facts 
about works of art as a kind of observable human phenomena, in relation to other phenom- 
ena of human experience, behavior, and culture”’ (p. vii). ‘ 

Munro credits Plato himself with moving in this direction in noting ‘‘the effects of cer- 
tain kinds of music on the will and character,’’ and suggests that Aristotle’s theory of 
tragedy deserves modern reconsideration and testing (p. 16), despite the speculative em- 
phasis in both thinkers. In them there was, then, something of the program aclvocated in 
this book, to attack ‘‘questions of aesthetic value ... not by setting up fixed laws and 
absolute standards, but by helping to formulate, test, and revise hypotheses in the light 
of available information about the uses and effects of art’’ (p. vii). 

Although some people may still feel that it demeans aesthetics to subject it to the same 
kind of controlled inquiry as other fields, the feeling here expressed is that it is too late in 
the day for the grandiose goal of revealing the essence of art, as if there were such a thing, 
in some single, all-embracing and transcendent sense. Here is frankly the experimental 
attitude of relativity, of hypothesis and testing, which recognizes that in aesthetics, as in 
other human activities and interests, there are many and diverse aspects, all undergoing 
change. Since this is the outlook which has enabled men to make scientific progress else- 
where, why not give it a serious trial in aesthetics? Objection is largely met by granting 
that early attempts in this direction, as in the tradition of Fechner, have excluded the 
subtle and complex factors of most importance in art. There must be more objectivity, in 
studying the forms of art and in studying the psychology of the creation and appreciation 
of art. 
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What this involves the author makes clear in the opening essay, on ‘‘Scientific Method 
in Aesthetics.’’ Though first written in 1928, its support of the contention that aesthetics 
can become scientific is still much needed in 1956. Here are many good pointers for per- 
ceiving and analyzing art forms in their various possibilities, for more accurate appre- 
hension of what is there in the object, and what particular effects it has upon the beholder. 
This calls for comparison of forms and media, of types and styles of form, for redefinition 
of terms#for histories of form and style. There is an instructive discussion of the use of 
questionnaires for getting people to study and compare the same objects more carefully. 
The matter is given surprising but justified emphasis in this declaration: ‘‘All literature, 
all civilized intercourse, and even the continuity of each individual self rest on the prac- 
tical possibility of comparing perceptive, emotional and evaluative experiences, of clas- 
sifying them roughly under general concepts, and expressing them approximately in words. 
No theoretical quibbles should bar us from the task of making that comparison more pre- 
cise and reliable’’ (p. 45). 

The assertion is backed up that psychology has more to learn from aesthetics than the 
other way round, with regard to ‘“‘the subtler emotional and imaginative phenomena.”’ 
Laboratory methods are to be used for what they are worth, but Munro notes their limita- 
tions. He sees more value for aesthetics in genetic and comparative psychology, which have 
‘confirmed the hypothesis of the rise of art out of primary organic functioning, and its 
continuity with the rest of human behavior.’’ He credits anthropology with leading to 
“the belief that standards of beauty, tendencies to produce and admire certain kinds of 
art, are not fixed and universal, but products partly of varying social environments, and 
partly of individual differences’’ (p. 51). He remarks that this is in line with the interpre- 
tation of reasoning as ‘‘a phase of organic functioning; as an outgrowth of the power of 
adjusting conflicts of impulse which the higher animals have developed in the course of 
evolution.’’ He applies to aesthetics the pragmatic doctrine that not only thinking, but 
‘‘moral and aesthetic valuation, are not only practical in origin but should be more con- 
sciously devoted to practical ends .. .’’ (p. 52). Where science seems inadequate to help 
with aesthetic problems, it must learn to broaden its outlook. That it can do so, there is 
no doubt now, for anyone who can read this book receptively. One who wants to go on 
believing that science is and must remain too crude to help with aesthetics, had better 
not open these pages. 

The second essay, on ‘‘Aesthetics as a Science,’”’ confirms the principles laid down in 
the first; and calls attention to the fact that ‘“‘the necessary tools and materials for scien- 
tific aesthetics have been developed since 1900... For the first time, we now have a fair 
sampling of the chief art products of all the principal civilizations, nationalities, and stages 
of development ... The social sciences ... are showing us the meaning of primitive and 
oriental arts, in relation to the entire cultural pattern in which they were produced”’ (pp. 
90-91). Through recent psychology ‘‘processes and mechanisms involved in the creation 
and appreciation of art are now seen to be not fundamentally unique or separate, but 
special applications of those which occur in all other main realms of human activity. Be- 
fore scientific psychology had given us this general framework of human nature, it was 
impossible for aesthetics to lift itself, by its own bootstraps, into an understanding of art’’ 
(p. 92). ; 

Perhaps more credit should be given in this essay to archaeologists and others interested 
in earlier civilization, and to Winckelmann in the eighteenth century for the further im- 
petus he gave to such interest. The “ignorance of exotic and primitive styles of art’’ is 
stressed as cramping ‘‘all aesthetic theory before the late nineteenth century.’’ It is counted 
against Renaissance humanism and Winckelmann to have theorized on the basis of “late 
Greek and Roman traditions in visual art and literature,’’ and to have made an absolute 
of ‘‘neo-classic refinement”’ (p. 122). This did not keep Winckelmann from working toward 
a scientific history of art, directing attention from abstract to concrete studies, though he 
fell short of what would be called scientific now. 

Also in the second essay there is a very informative account of trends in American aes- 
thetics away from ‘‘the philosophy of beauty”’ (which still preoccupied Winckelmann and 
many others after him) to the study of ‘‘a great variety of responses to art, ways of ex- 


’ 
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periencing and using it . . . Art is regarded more as a social manifestation than as a product 
of isolated individual genius or supernatural inspiration’ (p. 97). There is more “‘interest 
in the utilitarian, instrumental, functional aspects of art ... Abandonment of the sharp 
antithesis between aesthetic and practical, fine and useful, art’’ (p. 98). The task of evalua- 
tion is not evaded but is becoming more descriptive. “Sweeping, dogmatic evaluations in 
criticism are now giving way to analyses of what specific, diverse effects a work of art does 
or does not achieve’’ (p. 105). 

The early leadership of Germany in aesthetics is recognized, and the role of Max Dessoir 
and others; followed by the founding of the American Society for Aesthetics and its Journal 
during World War IT; and the subsequent increase of interest in the subject in this country, 
partly due to the arrival of German scholars to escape Hitler. Much is made of the need 
of a new history of aesthetics, to cross national boundaries and do justice to recent devel- 
opments. The growth of the arts and related activities in America is seen to be impressive, 
and to call for more awareness in the teaching of aesthetics of all that is going on—with 
more departure from the traditional abstract approach toward a more empirical one. 
Dessoir is given the chief credit for showing the need of combining the two approaches. 

The third essay, ‘‘Knowledge and Control in the Field of Aesthetics,’’ contends that, 
in becoming more practical, aesthetics will be of more help to people in appreciating nature 
as well as art, and in seeing ‘“‘the relation of aesthetic enjoyment to other values of life’’ 
(p. 151). The fourth, ‘‘Form in the Arts,”’ takes up the problem of description and classifi- 
cation in studies of art. The fifth, “The Morphology of Art,’’ distinguishes aesthetic mor- 
phology as more concerned with the individual form than is the morphology of older 
sciences. The sixth, ‘‘Style in the Arts,’’ shows in some detail how a study of artistic 
styles may be carried out. 

The seventh, ‘‘Form and Value in the Arts: A Functional Approach,’’ emphasizes that 
‘ta work of art is a product of human skill which is intended or used as a stimulus and guide 
to satisfactory aesthetic experience, often along with other ends or functions” (p. 236). 
But, in contrast to ordinary tools and machines, the exact effect of a work of art cannot be 
anticipated. Yet ‘‘art has a perennial, broadly inclusive function in cultural evolution, 
along with science and philosophy. It helps man to advance experimentally into new fields: 
to evolve new forms of thought, behavior and expression”’ (p. 243). A work of art need not 
have ‘‘one simple, constant ‘end’ or purpose.’’ Some fun is had with the idea that art may 
have the function of flouting ‘‘rationality, neatness, dignity, propriety, and all the other 
conventional virtues,’”’ not only in slapstick, fantasy in film and fiction, but in sucha thing 
as ‘‘a fur-lined coffee cup.’’ Munro regards the functional approach as far from the old 
dogmatic idea of one “‘true end,’’ and also removed from the notion that a work of art can 
have no purpose or function at all. ‘“Nothing can be intrinsically good, from the standpoint 
of naturalistic humanism, except good experience, good conscious living . . . No work of 
art or ‘objective’ quality in art (such as unity or balance) can be good in itself; no rule of 
art is right or true a priori ... No kind of art is better than any other except as a means 
to better experience for someone”’ (p. 249). It is admitted that there are ‘‘countless varie- 
ties of good experience for humans, and different kinds of art are means to many of them”’ 
(p. 250). And science should not be regarded as a threat toward regimentation but as point- 
ing out ‘‘more effective ways of achieving whatever one wants to achieve.”’ If we are to be 
more rational about our goals and standards, in art and elsewhere, ‘‘we need more tested, 
objective information” (p. 251). 

This leads back to Munro’s basic thesis: ‘‘Once it is recognized that the aesthetic arts 
are as functional in their own way as engineering and applied science are in theirs, the next 
step is to ask whether they, too, cannot be made more effective for human welfare by the 
greater use of scientific methods and resources.’’ He even suggests that the development 
of scientific methods may bring a time when ‘‘the production and use of art will be treated 
more as a branch of scientific technology. Art will be regarded as applied aesthetics in the 
sense in which chemical engineering is applied chemistry, and in which education and psy- 
chotherapy are applications of psychology, sociology, and other pure sciences. This does 
not mean that artists will take orders from aestheticians, or that aestheticians will try to 
give them. Each will learn from the other . . .”” (pp. 259-260). Opposition to this idea will 
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be seen as sentimental the more the idea is appreciated. The fact is: ‘‘Science is rapidly 
entering art and aesthetics; but it is being broadened and humanized in the process’’ (p. 
260). We in the West, Munro says, are committed to the ‘‘Baconian faith that increase of 
knowledge and power in all fields is more likely to be good than evil in the long run, and 
that science in each field is therefore justified in seeking it’’ (p. 261). 

The eighth essay, ‘“‘The Concept of Beauty in the Philosophy of Naturalism” recurs to 
the idea that the old emphasis on beauty does not allow for the modern awareness of ‘‘the 
great diversity and scope of the phenomena”’ which aesthetics has to investigate. The term 
‘“‘beauty’’ seems tied to judgments that are too personal and subjective. The reader might 
expect discussion of this term to bring up the linguistic approach to aesthetics. But that 
does not quite happen in this essay. There are some references to semantics in relation to 
aesthetics, and to readings in that connection (pp. 95, 115, 131), in the course of the book, 
but not enough to satisfy people who would consider this an important aspect of the effort 
to make aesthetics scientific. 

The ninth essay, ‘‘Aesthetics and the Artist,’’ suggests that aesthetics is of more value 
to the critic than to the artist, and may not help the emotional, romantic kind of artist. 
The literary artist is most likely to profit from aesthetics, as he is to contribute to it. But, 
if aesthetics cannot advise an artist what to do, it may help him to see what has been done 
or may be done, and why. 

The tenth essay, ‘““‘The Place of Aesthetics in the Art Museum,”’ has many interesting 
and practical observations upon the problems of the director, and the failure of aesthetics 
to help him. How it might help is seen, at least ‘‘in formulating . . . basic problems and 
in realizing the consequences of deciding them in various ways”’ (p. 341). 

The final essay, on ‘‘The Afternoon of a Faun,”’ is by way of illustration of scientific 
study of different styles and works of art, for here is a ballet which is ‘‘a product of several 
constituent works of art in different media.’ This delightful study goes far to prove that 
there need be nothing anti-aesthetic in the scientific approach to art, but rather an enrich- 
ment of appreciation. This caps the argument in a most convincing way. 

All who are interested in aesthetics must be grateful to Thomas Munro for this book. 
It would be hard to imagine a more effective single impetus ‘‘toward science in aesthetics,” 
though certainly his discussion of what this means will be counted a philosophical as well 
as scientific enterprise. And it raises an interesting philosophical question. The author 
assumes, and may be right, that the scientific approach to aesthetics goes with the stand- 
point of empiricism and naturalistic humanism, which in turn must regard art as one 
among other human activities. But must this approach take sides between Malraux and 
Dewey? or will it take the fact that there are these two sides simply as part of what there 
is in the field of aesthetics? There remains the question whether Malraux, with his scientific 
training in art and archaeology, is right that art takes us out of this world; or Dewey, that 
art gives us the best of this world and shows how good that can be. If science can be broad 
enough to consider this question, philosophy has not been left out. 

Van MerTeER AMES 


Naum, Mitton C. The Artist as Creator, an Essay of Human Freedom. Baltimore 1956, 

Johns Hopkins Press, pp. ix + 352, $5.50. 

Those who read with attention Nahm’s Aesthetic Experience and its Presuppositions, and 
who have known that he has since been working on a theory of artistic creativity, have 
been looking forward for some time to the appearance of his studies in book form. Know- 
ing the merits and limitations of his logical method, they are not likely to be disappointed 
in the present publication. 

The basic philosophical problem which Nahm attacks is this: If Creation implies abso- 
lute novelty and a bringing into being ez nihilo, as Croce, Valéry, and other contemporary 
writers have asserted, it also implies unintelligibility, since there is no context to which 
the new can be related, no pre-existents in terms of which it can be understood. If there 
are pre-existents, Creation is not absolutely free, since it is conditioned by the context 
in which it occurs. The context may be of (Platonic) ideas or of (Aristotelian) material. 
In the latter case the artist has freedom to make what he chooses within the means at his 
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disposal. Even in the former case his Freedom is unconditioned only if the ideas were also 
of his Creation, which not even Plato supposed of his Demiurge. Stated in this way, the 
claims of the Artist as Creator are seen to be related to theories of cosmic Creation, and 
Nahm spends approximately half his pages on tracing the influence of the great analogy 
between the Artist and God as Creator ex nihilo or as Maker in the sense already indi- 
cated. It might be supposed that the analogy was no longer operative in an artistic and 
intellectual world little concerned with theological controversy. But Nahm is at great 
pains to show partly by explicit argument and partly by implications, that the claims 
made for the free creativity of the artist by Croce and his disciples, are in fact nothing else 
than the argument for the Free Creativity ex nihilo of God, with the implications of unin- 
telligibility that the claim entails. Since it might be thought from this statement that 
Nahm’s purpose is a direct attack on many of the manifestations of contemporary art and 
on its apologists, it should be added that there are few references to artists of any kind 
later than 1700 and that though numerous aestheticians and critics of the 19th and 20th 
centuries are mentioned incidentally, Croce is the only philosopher of art later than Kant 
to receive extensive or intensive critical analysis. Croce so defines his field that no empiri- 
cal criteria whatever are relevant. His theory is therefore only open to criticism on logical 
grounds. Nahm finds it to fail by reason of inconsistency and parodox. 

The book, however, it not merely critically destructive. Nahm’s major purpose is to 
establish what the proper limits of the concepts of Creativity and Freedom are. It is come 
monly assumed by proponents of alternative theories of Creativity and Making that the 
theories are irreconcilable and mutually exclusive. Nahm demonstrates not only that this 
is not the case, but that Creativity implies Making to be intelligible, and that both re- ~ 
quire a theory of Symbolization. For those less concerned with logical philosophy than he, 
perhaps the most illuminating chapters will be 7, ‘“The Structure of the Work of Art’’, and 
8, “Structure and the Judgment of Art’’, in which the argument is made with reference to 
specific factors and particular examples. Though philosophical rationality is never aban- 
doned, his conviction is such that the writing occasionally approaches lyric quality. 

The importance of the book is properly emphasized by its sub-title. In view of this and 
other recent publications in Aesthetics and Philosophy of Art (between which Nahm 
makes a useful distinction) one wonders whether Santayana’s estimate that ‘‘the sense of 
beauty has a more important place in life than aesthetic theory has ever taken in philoso- 
phy”’ is still valid. Nahm has certainly not said the last work on Human Freedom—not 
even his own last word, I hope and believe. Though I am inclined to wonder whether there 
is much more of an essential nature to be said within “‘the great tradition of speculation 
in aesthetic”’ (p. viii), this doubt does not apply to the distinction made by Herbert Read 
(Anarchy and Order, London 1956, pp. 101-5) between the two conceptions of different 
derivation for which we commonly use the same word, ‘‘Freedom,” (Libertas implying 
freedom from, and Fretheit implying freedom for.) I make bold to predict that Human 
Freedom in this double sense is a field of inquiry which will increasingly engage philosophi- 
cal minds in the years to come. 

Joun ALFORD 


HocartH, WiiuiaM. The Analysis of Beauty, with the Rejected Passages from the Manu- 
script Drafts and Autobiographical Notes. Edited with an introduction by Joseph Burke. 
Oxford 1955, Clarendon Press, pp. lxii + 244, 12 pls., $6.75. 

The Analysis of Beauty, remarked Marjorie Bowen, “‘is a very curious production, now 
no more than a literary curiosity,’’ which belittling judgment pretty well sums up the 
prevailing attitude towards Hogarth’s book—towards, indeed, the eighteenth-century 
tradition in aesthetics. But in recent years a counter-current has set in, and there is a 
swelling flood of studies of that empirical tradition. Hogarth’s theory has had rather less 
than its share of this attention; but the present handsome edition of the Analysis supplies 
this defect. Mr. Burke has assembled the entire corpus of Hogarth’s aesthetic writing by 
appending to the Analysis careful transcriptions of the autobiographical notes and of those 
passages from the manuscript drafts not included in the printed text of 1753, which pas- 
sages he has fitted out with a concordance relating them to that text. 
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Mr. Burke’s introduction is concerned with matters extrinsic to the argument of the 
text, the internal logic of which is allowed to speak for itself. There is a succinct account 
of the “‘war with the connoisseurs” which led to publication of the Analysis, and of the 
skirmishes in print and prints (some of which are reproduced) occasioned by the book and 
by Hogarth’s later maneuverings. Burke’s research dispatches, moreover, the legend of 
collaborators: ‘‘Hogarth was undoubtedly the sole author of his book.’’ Mr. Burke makes 
clear that later aestheticians—notably Edmund Burke and writers of the picturesque 
school—adopted fragments of Hogarth’s theory into their own. These borrowings are not, 
to be sure, systematic identities, for though Hogarth’s theory was taken by some of his 
successors as true of certain aesthetic phenomena, it was subsumed by them under other 
theories represented as more comprehensive; the surviving parts of Hogarth’s doctrine 
were shifted onto new philosophic bases different from, and indeed incompatible with, 
those which for Hogarth himself had justified his as a complete theory of beauty. 

Most striking is Mr. Burke’s insightful interpretation of Hogarth’s theory as a rationale 
of baroque, or rather of rococo, style, as a reaction against the Renaissance style (the ter- 
minology is Wélfflin’s) revived by the Palladians. I would add, that since the lines of beauty 
and grace are not primarily architectonic but rather characterize the parts of compositions 
they can nonetheless be found in both Renaissance and baroque styles, in Botticelli as in 
Rembrandt, in Raphael as in Velasquez. Hogarth’s practice is here nicely related to his 
theory; the lines of beauty and grace are seen as characterizing not the satirical and moral 
pieces but the history paintings and works of genteel elegance. The comic pieces, as Mr. 
Burke well shows, reflect a theory not of beauty but of the ridiculous, a theory developed 
incidentally to the principal argument of the Analysis and equally dependent upon formal 
linear principles. 

More may remain to be said on the psychology and method of Hogarth’s theory, and of 
its filiation with other documents of the empirical tradition in aesthetics. But what Mr. 
Burke has done need not be done again; this edition of The Analysis of Beauty is definitive. 

Water J. Hippie, Jr. 


ANDREWS, WAYNE. Architecture, Ambition and Americans. New York 1955, Harper & Bros., 
pp. 315 with ills., index, $7.50. 
Wricut, Frank Luoyp. An American Architecture. Edited by Edgar Kaufmann. New York 

1955, Horizon Press, pp. 269, illustrated. $10.00. 

There are not too many books on the history of architecture and especially of American 
architecture which deal with their subject matter also from an aesthetic viewpoint. Wayne 
Andrews’ survey of American architecture of the last two hundred years simultaneously 
represents a historical, sociological, and aesthetic discussion, admirably integrated and 
equally thorough in each field. In this context, the reviewer must resist the temptation of 
discussing the sometimes surprising sociological insights into the relation between per- 
sonal and social ambition and their reflection in architectural forms. The emphasis on the _ 
formative function of the man who commissions architectural tasks represents a valuable 
contribution for the analysis of individual works of architecture—social functionalism in 
architecture being stronger than the overrated and trivialized technical functionalism. 
Most interesting is Wayne Andrews’ classification of the creative architects into two groups, 
the impersonal, anti-individualistic, dogmatic, against the individualistic, personal, sen- 
suous type. It seems quite natural that the relation of a structure towards its surround- 
ings, the attitude towards the character of materials, and towards the machine must differ 
decisively depending on the type of personality of its creator. This dichotomy presents 
itself most obviously in the leading prototypes of our time, in Le Corbusier versus Frank 
Lloyd Wright. But the same categories are applicable through the whole history of archi- 
tecture. Not less rewarding from the aesthetician’s viewpoint is the clarification of three 
‘fallacies’? in the analysis of architectural works: the temporal fallacy, namely that the 
architect would be bound by some sort of higher law to express the spirit of his time; the 
intellectural fallacy of mechanical identification of architectural expression with new 
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scientific discoveries; and the moral fallacy, the deification of the machine and with it of 
mechanization. These very brief remarks may suffice to prove the soundness of Andrews’ 
approach in contrast to the vagueness and banality of so many contemporary writers which 
often feel compelled to apologize for the alleged mistakes of earlier periods and to moti- 
vate aesthetic values of the past by their superficial identification with already outdated 
“‘modernistic”’ slogans of today. 

Frank Lloyd Wright now certainly has become the prototype of the individualistic 
architect and the new anthology of photographs, interwoven with drawings and projects 
proves it more convincingly than any analytical study written about him. The architect 
himself, eloquent and highly articulate, defines clearly the basic principles of his work. 
Aphorisms and social comments, practical advice and emotional outbursts, mostly culled 
from earlier talks and lectures of the master as well as from his book On Architecture, are 
interwoven with their visual representation. They clarify his concept of ‘‘organic archi- 
tecture,’’ of the relation between structure and landscape, between architecture and ma- 
terial, between architecture and society, and, last not least, between architecture and the 
individual human being. One must only look at Wright’s work from thirty or forty years 
ago to be convinced that here at least an architect has been at work whose oeuvre is not 
time-bound and which emanates a beauty equally suggestive for the years 1910 and 1956 
as it will be for 2000. Such a statement certainly would not hold true for many architectural 
achievements of today. 

Pau. ZucKER 


Hvux.ey, Aupous. Heaven and Hell. New York 1956, Harper & Bros., pp. 103, $2.00. 
Cuano, Amos In Tr1ao. The Existence of Intangible Content in Architectonic Form Based 
upon the Practicality of Laotzu’s Philosophy. Princeton, New Jersey 1956, Princeton 

University Press, pp. 72, $3.50. 

Essays by Aldous Huxley, equally outstanding in his creative work as in his subtle 
analytical ideas, are always interesting and original. It is less important whether one 
agrees or not with everything he formulates—the intellectual stimulation he provides is 
worth while in any case. In his last book, Heaven and Hell, he deals explicitly with prob- 
lems of the figurative arts as far as they fit into his general metaphysical approach. 

Of course, no discussion of his ideas is possible for the strictly rationalistic and materi- 
alistic mind—nothing can bridge the abyss between their! basic concepts. However, for all 
those who recognize the existence of values which cannot be explained by mere naturalistic 
deduction Huxley’s approach is tremendously exciting; all the more so since Huxley goes 
as far as he can in using and referring to research in physiology, psychology, chemistry, 
and even pharmacology—small wonder considering the background and tradition of this 
family of great scientists. At least nobody can reproach the author for neglecting the most 
recent experimental results in those fields of natural science. However they are not suffi- 
cient for him to explain the truly basic facts of human consciousness and of specific phe- 
nomena of art. 

Since space does not allow to quote here the formulation of his underlying philosophical 
beliefs we will confine ourselves to a discussion of his conclusions in the fields of art and 
art history. He admits that “‘the brain is chemically controlled,’”’ but when ‘‘the cerebral 
reducing cortical valve has its efficiency lowered, visionary and mystical experiences are 
possible.’’ Huxley analyzes the physiological conditions of the lives of Early Christian 
saints and of Far Eastern visionaires—‘“‘voluntarily starving themselves into low blood 
sugar and vitamin deficiency.’’ And he includes also the man of today who “turns for tech- 
nical help to the specialists—in pharmacology, biochemistry, physiology and neurology—in 
order to participate in transcendental experience.” 

And what has all that to do with art? In Huxley’s opinion, ‘“‘brilliantly illuminated by 
preternatural light inwardly glowing images of bright and pure color exist in the Mind at 
Large.’’ And works of art reflect some of these visionary sensations as experienced by the 
ecstatic, in this instance, by the artist. Intense color is the main symptom of this visionary 
art work. But so is also outspoken darkness, the stark effects of the black as encountered, 
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for instance, in the works of Paolo Uccello, Rembrandt, Goya, and of many modern ab- 
stract painters. The “‘transporting’’ intensity of color is inherent in Byzantine painting 
and in Isiamic tiles as much as in the works of Magnasco, George De la Tour, Van Gogh, 
and Odilon I.edon, to mention only a few names of individual artists. But what about the 
“transporting” force in the works of such artists—heterogeneous as they may be—as 
Leonardo da. Vinci and Diirer and Dutch landscape painters of the 17th century, for all of 
whom intensity of color is certainly not characteristic? Are they bare of any visionary, 
metaphysica! meaning? 

The problem is actually whether men began to prize gems, to grind pebbles, because 
they wanted to reflect the ‘‘other world”’ as far as possible in their work, or described that 
“other world’’ in terms of jewels, etc., because they had experienced their beautifying 
effects in daily life? Is the ‘‘transporting’’ power of fireworks, of an illumination, of all 
kinds of other glamorous spectacles and pageantries, based on the feeling of an attenuated 
echo of the visionary world or does it merely represent a satisfaction of the visual sense? 
Huxley firmly believes in the first explanation. 

Certainly Huxley is right if he attributes a kind of visionary quality to the sudden 
awareness of the beauty of small elements such as a sand corn, a snow flake, the structure 
of a leaf, etc., in explaining the aesthetic effect of the work of Rousseau and of some sur- 
realists. In Huxley’s remarks concerning the work of an individual artist, as for instance 
of Vuillard, a wonderfully perceptive mind manifests itself—but also a certain dogmatism 
which tries to collect as many examples as possible as proof of the ‘‘transporting”’ effect. 

Huxley believes that the mystery of the art work and its true aesthetic value cannot be 
experienced and still less explained by any amount of historical, sociological, natural 
scientific knowledge. This statement is almost a truism and every man with a true percep- 
tion of a work of art will agree with him. The merit of these essays lies in the combination 
of strictly scientific data with the emphasis on the fact that certain undeniable and unde- 
finable other qualities are decisive for the ecstatic transporting power of an individual 
work of art. That most readers, especially aestheticians and art historians will be less 
inclined to deal with these unknowable qualities does not diminish the interest in Huxley’s 
aesthetic approach. 

Although starting from entirely different assumptions, Amos Ih Tiao Chang in The 
Existence of Intangible Content in Architectonic Form approaches the work of art, and es- 
pecially architecture, from a metaphysical point of view, as does Huxley. More specific 
than Huxley, the Chinese author, formerly of the Princeton School of Architecture and now 
an architect in Bangkok, deals essentially with the relationship of space and volume in 
architecture and city planning. Always quoting Lao Tse, he tries to establish that non- 
being represents the positive means of (architectural) self-sufficiency. ‘“The existence of 
intangible elements, the negative, in architectonic forms makes them become alive, be- 
come human, naturally harmonize with one another.’’ And he tries to prove his point not 
only by numerous quotations from the Chinese sage, but also by references to Chinese 
painting and above all by his own explanatory graphs. 

Only the sinologist will be able to say whether these quotations are dogmatically se- 
lected or represent the very essence of Taoism. But everyone knows that emptiness and 
void play the decisive part in Lao Tse’s philosophy. Translated into architectural terms, 
relative distance and the articulation of the void space create, as Chang believes, the archi- 
tectural expression. ‘‘One may be attracted by any of many visual objects but he (one) 
will be naturally invited to look through or toward an empty and vanishing field.’’ Here 
the feeling of the Oriental is actually closely related to what we are striving for in modern 
architecture, from the almost empty interiors to the spatial isolation of building blocks. 
“Flexible space should be deliberately provided by the modern architect ... directed 
space corresponds to the flowing action of our sight.”’ In his conclusion Chang states that 
the ‘‘method of using intangible means to achieve a positive end is most vitally recognized 
as the way to acquire the human quality of growth in man’s physical environment.” 

Chang’s approach as well as Huxley’s are based on philosophical axioms which must be 
accepted at face value in order to allow the aesthetic deductions. Once granted, new per- 
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spectives will lead to a cognition which surprisingly often becomes a recognition of well 
known ideas familiar from other approaches. 


PAUL ZUCKER 


KAUFMANN, EiL. Architecture in the Age of Reason. Baroque and Post-Baroque in England 
—Italy—France. With a foreword by Joseph Hudnut, Cambridge 1955, Harvard Uni- 
versity Press, pp. 293, 222 ills., $10.00. 

This is by far the most important book which has appeared in any language on the archi- 
tecture of the later 18th and early 19th centuries. How deeply we must regret that the au- 
thor, who had devoted his life to the investigation of his field, died shortly before the book 
went into print. Nearly thirty years ago he introduced Ledoux and Boullée, reformers of 
building and dreamers of a cosmic architecture, into art history and thus created what 
previously had not existed in the awareness of historians—‘‘The Architecture of Reason.” 
More than that: in isolating a new current originating during the eighteenth century, he 
thought he had discovered the antecedents of modern architecture, an idea with which we 
cannot fully concur. Yet this is relatively unimportant. There remains the fact that guided 
by the understanding of contemporary architecture he was able to discover in the work of 
the prize-winners of the 18th century architectural competitions of the Academy in Paris 
and in the portfolio publication of Ledoux, an architectural language which otherwise 
would have remained mute if not nonsensical. Again—as in the case of Mannerism—the 
vantage point of an anti-naturalistic and formalistic modern art has helped to recover a 
hitherto dark phenomenon from the past. 

If in his previous publications a certain fanaticism in the appraisal of his heroes ap- 
peared as a qualitative limitation, in this book the ‘‘Architecture of Reason’’ emerges as 
the final product of a three hundred-year-old process and at the same time as the exempli- 
fication of an aesthetic theory of architecture which lends to Kaufmann’s previous research 
a wider scope. This theory of architecture rings a tragic note. It sees in every work of 
architecture an unresolved conflict between purpose and form. Each decision in favor of 
the one or the other aspect of building generates the germ of its own destruction. Further- 
more, the Renaissance ideal of unification of all parts of a building contradicts the equally 
strong effort to maintain the independence of each individual part. Such an ideal is not 
attainable since ‘‘gradation is the natural foe of integration’”’ (p. 82). The ‘‘overwhelming 
longing for unity”’ of the Baroque age carries within itself by necessity an element of self- 
contradiction because by composing larger and larger units ‘‘the compactness of the archi- 
tectural body was gone and the single parts began to separate.”’ (p. 87). Yet this isolation 
of the individual parts is one of the earmarks of the new ‘‘Architecture of Reason.’’ Thus 
the features of a stylistic opposition are not only born from new ideas but are innate in 
the evolution of each style. Every style represents the efforts to solve a dominant theme. 
Inherent in each theme are contradictory and therefore insoluble tasks. Emphasis on one 
aspect neglects others. Finally exaggeration and onesidedness lead to the downfall of a 
style. Furthermore, since ‘‘form must be the architect’s ultimate goal’’ (p. 162) his work 
appears as a compromise between the absolute of his form-image and the relativity of a 
purposeful structure. By such a theory—which the author does not present in an isolated 
discussion but rather scatters throughout his text—he has given the term ‘“‘style”’ not only 
the meaning of a certain physiognomical unity within a group of works of art but also an 
ever recurring generic character. 

This belief of the author in the absoluteness of form explains why he has dedicated a 
lifetime to the interpretation of the architecture parlante of the Age of Enlightenment. 
The cubic and megalomaniac designs of Ledoux and his contemporaries remind one of the 
expressionistic architectural designs of Bruno Taut, Poelzig, Mendelsohn and Le Cor- 
busier, in which the boundaries of the materially possible have been transcended for form’s 
sake. Kaufmann treats this dream architecture with the same criteria as actually executed 
buildings in which the interaction of material, location, and purpose has taken place. This, 
in my opinion, is a basic mistake. Ledoux’s and Boullée’s cosmic cubes and spheres are 
profoundly interesting as expressions of the ideology of the Age of Reason, but they—by 
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their very nature—belong more to the history of design than to the history of building. 
They are what Josef Ponten once called, in the title of a book of his, Architektur, die nicht 
gebaut wurde (Stuttgart 1925, 2 vols.). In consequence of the author’s prevailing interest 
in “‘ideological’’ architecture the 222 illustrations with a few exceptions are chosen from 
architectural publications and not from executed buildings. 

Kaufmann has limited himself to an exclusively architectural analysis of the vast and 
partially unexplored material. But he has pointed out that the reasons for such changes 
are to some extent to be found in the field of the history of ideas. This self-limitation of 
the author is not entirely happy since no reader unfamiliar with the field could guess that 
a very similar process is taking place after 1750 in painting and sculpture. Furthermore 
the author—in spite of about 1800 footnotes—hardly ever refers to the discussion of his 
problems by other contemporary writers, This too seems to be the outcome of a certain 
ill-humored fanaticism. One wonders whether the complete absence of Germany in his 
discussion might not also be based on bitter personal experiences. At least, in a side glance, 
Gilly, Weinbrenner and Schinkel, splendid representatives of the ‘‘Architecture of Reason,” 
should have been mentioned. 

On the other hand, England, France and Italy have been so thoroughly examined, es- 
pecially in regard to architectural publications, that no historian of the Baroque and the 
Neoclassical age can ever write again without the use of Kaufmann’s book. While his 
architectural descriptions lack the subtlety of a Henry Russell Hitchcock, they have an 
eye for the essential and this essential—the emergence of a new concept of architecture— 
has been discovered and sensed by him better than by any other author of our time. 

ALFRED NEUMEYER 


HarrMann, WERNER. Malerei im 20. Jahrhundert. Muenchen 1955, Prestel Verlag, pp. 518, 
300 ills., 49 color pls. 
The previous review of Haftmann’s monumental work is herewith supplemented by the 
announcement of its second volume, dedicated entirely to illustration. However, the plates 


are connected by 84 pages of text, which permit the reader to use the second volume inde- 
pendently of the first one. One hundred and forty artists are discussed in 14 chapters cover- 
ing the period from 1890 to 1955. Each painting is given a full-page reproduction, 94 inches 
high to 8 inches wide. The excellence and size of these 350 reproductions alone would place 
this book far ahead of all publications on modern art; it has the further advantage of giving 
an equal emphasis to French, German and Italian art. The smaller nations and the Ameri- 
can continent are not represented and one would wish for a similar publication on Ameri- 
can painting. The documentary value of the author’s assemblage of material is transcended 
by his ability to discuss with vast knowledge and infinite flexibility of literary expression 
the characteristics of modern art. Haftmann’s style is powerful, succinct and variable. It 
does not lack a firm philosophical position, that of Heidegger’s existentialism. Haftmann 
sees in painting a demonstration of the Wirklichkeitsgrund (existential basis of man’s 
being) which formulates itself through the sciences and the arts in a parallel self-realiza- 
tion. This process is recognized as a necessary evolution which lends an almost Hegelian 
Weltvernunft to the unfolding of the creative process in our time. Although one may have 
a different concept of the workings of history, it does not change the fact that this appears 
to be the profoundest, the best informed and the most comprehensive book on the art of 
the twentieth century. 
ALFRED NEUMEYER 


Baron, Hans. The Crisis of the Early Italian Renaissance. Civic Humanism and Republican 
Liberty in an Age of Classicism and Tyranny. 2 vols. Princeton 1955, Princeton Univer- 
sity Press, pp. 656, $10.00. 

The work by Hans Baron represents both a painstakingly detailed investigation of 
Florentine literature at the beginning of the 15th century and the proof of the thesis that 
the Florentine Renaissance was inseparably connected with the concept of Republican 
liberty, as the capital of Tuscany developed it in its resistance against the dynastic ex- 
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pansionism of the Visconti in Milan. Seen in the light of the latter problem, even the small- 
est detail helps here to buttress the grand structure of a Florence that resembles another 
Periclean Athens (as Leonardo Bruni had already described it in 1428). Without this prob- 
lem constantly in mind, the book would be tedious and opaque in its organization. Inces- 
santly the reader has to shift his attention from the main text to the volume with footnotes, 
annotations to footnotes and appendices. Freed from its apparatus which supports every 
statement with quotations from often little known sources (rendered frequently in English 
and in the original text), the book at a second reading gains considerably and emerges as 
probably the most solid analysis of the political literature of Florence from the end of the 
Trecento to the middle of the Quattrocento. This literature far from having a unified 
character reflects in the writings of the three major literary figures: Niccoli, Poggio, and 
Bruni, the changing political constellations of Florentine history. It develops from a hu- 
manistic, non-political and late medieval Roman imperialism to a fervent Florentine 
republicanism in sympathy with the free city state of Venice and ends at the middle of the 
century with the completely unexpected alliance of Cosimo Medici with the newly emerged 
Sforza from Milan, against Venice. The concept of the “balance of powers”’ is born with 
this shrewd Medici. Besides the convincing and eminently thorough presentation of the 
thesis of the emergence of the Renaissance from the idea of Florentine city-state liberty, 
the book has made a major contribution to the knowledge of partially unpublished Floren- 
tine writings and to the problems of literary chronology, which often has been newly estab- 
lished and which frequently explains the mutations of the ideas of the Florentine writers. 
Together with the same author’s Humanistic and Political Literature in Florence and Venice 
at the Beginning of the Quattrocento (Harvard University Press), this is one of the most 
important contributions to the history of Renaissance thought in its making. 
ALFRED NEUMEYER 


FRIEDLANDER, WALTER. Caravaggio Studies. Princeton, New Jersey 1955, Princeton Uni- 
versity Press, pp. xxviii + 320, 66 pls., 117 ref. figs. 

As the title of the book says, this is not a complete monograph on Caravaggio, but a 
group of essays on the master besides the catalogue raisonné and the reprinting of the 
sources. The essays are concerned with the most problematic questions of Caravaggio; 
that is, his education in Milan, his stay in Rome before 1600, his achievement at the Con- 
tarelli and Cerasi Chapels, and finally his connection with the social and religious life in 
Rome. 

Nobody has examined the documents and the paintings of Caravaggio in connection 
with all works made before or around him with such accuracy as Professor Friedlander. 
It is a pleasure to see such a perfect historical consciousness without any excess of inter- 
pretation or hypothetical play in order to support an attribution or a doubtful fact. It is 
with great satisfaction that I saw my thesis accepted, that the works of Caravaggio are 
those mentioned by the sources, and not the numerous fantastic additions by students in 
recent years. The greater novelty of the book does not consist in the catalogue raisonné, 
in spite of its accuracy, but in the interpretation of the art of Caravaggio. 

The analytical examination of some works of Caravaggio has been brought to an ex- 
treme by this book; the figurative, literary, or religious sources of those works have been 
shown with an abundance of material. But the analysis of Professor Friedlander is not 
limited to the statement of facts; it is always aimed at the understanding of art. The chap- 
ter on the Conversion of St. Paul ngs been expressly written as ‘‘an introduction to the art 
of Caravaggio.’’ In fact it shows how the painter transforms the sacred story into an inti- 
mate moral reality. 

Perhaps the most important contribution of the book is in pointing out the connection 
of Caravaggio with Saint Ignatius of Loyola and Saint Filippo Neri. Saint Ignatius of 
Loyola’s Ezercitia Spiritualia disregard visions, ecstasy, adoration of saints and their 
relics, but care for the individual and his contact with God. Ignatius wished Christian 
mysteries to be contemplated in terms of the actual and tangible (p. 121). The followers 
of Filippo Neri had not a theory like that of Ignatius, but formed in Rome a “low church”’ 
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which had an immense popularity, and opposed the hated, pompous, and empty ceremonies 
of the upper church. Some patrons of Caravaggio for his works in San Luigi dei Francesi 
and in the Chiesa Nuova were connected with San Filippo Neri. 

The documents on Caravaggio do not contradict the profound religiosity of his works, 
but show that his life was not that of a humble follower of San Filippo, but of a libertine. 
At that time to be a libertine had not the later meaning of a man without religion but of a 
man who dissented from the official religion, and therefore could very well sympathize with 
San Filippo Neri. It is well to remember that Giordano Bruno and Tommaso Campanella 
began as libertines. Professor Friedliinder does not mention my interpretation of Caravag- 
gio as a libertine, which would have integrated his important discovery of Caravaggio’s 
relationship with San Filippo Neri. 

These or some other questions which could be matters of discussion, do not interfere 
with the recognition of the great importance of Friedlinder’s book, as a model of inquiry 
into the works of a master and their connections with the civilization of which they form 
a part. 

LIONELLO VENTURI 


La Driire, James Craia. Directions in Contemporary Criticism and Literary Scholarship. 
The Gabriel Richard Lecture. Milwaukee 1953, The Bruce Publishing Co. (actually 
published 1955), pp. 114, $2.75. 

Professor Craig La Driére, who is or should be well-known for his closely reasoned ar- 
ticles on literary theory in J. T. Shipley’s otherwise very uneven Dictionary of World 
Literature (New York 1943), has now published a lecture given two years ago at Marquette 
University. It is a wholly admirable plea for literary theory, for the use of method and in- 
tellect in criticism, for criticism as a cognitive discourse focused on a positive assertion of 
value. Mr. La Driére patiently argues his case against the statements of many critics who 
want to dispense with evaluation in favor of pure description or want to get along without 
any theory or method. In passing he makes many shrewd comments on a wide variety of 
passages from Arnold, Coventry Patmore, Eliot, Cleanth Brooks, Leslie Fiedler, Randall 
Jarrell and many others. 

The lecture falls short of its title: Directions in Contemporary Criticism and Literary 
Scholarship. Mr. La Driére takes far too long to settle down to his argument to have any 
space left for an actual analysis of contemporary directions, though the notes, by referring 
to many books and articles, supply some concrete information. He moves on far too high 
a plane of generalization to give us more than the most abstract advice to be intelligent, 
theoretical, methodical and expert about literature. It is thus the more surprising that, at 
the beginning of the lecture, Mr. La Driére argues that the task of critics ‘‘must be to bring 
about a condition in which their functioning will not be required”’ (p. 11), that in an ideal 
world their work (like the doctor’s) would not need to be done and that they should work 
for their own elimination. But criticism (and Mr. La Driére seems to agree in his less hum- 
ble moods) is a natural activity of man confronted with a work of art; never, even in the 
most ideal society, to be dispensed with as long as consciousness is not to be dispensed 
with. Such ‘‘curiosity about one’s experience of art,’’ mentioned by Mr. La Driére ap- 
provingly (p. 57), necessarily and inevitably leads to an attempt to formulate a set of 
critical principles, to construe a general theory of literature, and finally to work out a 
philosophy of art. While theory and philosophy grow out of concrete experiences of works 
of art, they are not merely tools toward the understanding and enjoyment of specific works 
of art. Mr. La Driére himself says that ‘‘criticism is not reducible to even the fullest ex- 
perience of the work” (p. 60). Criticism and theory are justifiable in the same way as any 
of man’s searches for systematic knowledge. Why then should the critic and theorist try 
to abolish himself any more than the historian, the sociologist, the scientist or the phi- 
losopher? . 

Renf WELLEK 
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Les Erupes BerGsoniennes, Vou. IV. Paris 1956, Editions Albin Michel, pp. 256, 690 frs. 

The Association of Friends of Henri Bergson, having already published a series of three 
volumes of Bergson studies, recently issued a fourth that includes a penetrating contribu- 
tion by Monsieur 8. Dresden, entitled Les Idées esthétiques de Bergson. 

The relation between Bergson and Proust has been much discussed. Pierre-Quint, writ- 
ing over twenty years ago, said that Proust seemed to have lived and breathed a Berg- 
sonian psychology. M. Dresden can cite Proust’s own evidence against this view. Bergson’s 
relation to the symbolist movement has likewise been investigated: M. Dresden thinks 
they have nothing in common but the term ‘symbol,’ which is certainly not much for think- 
ers to have in common today. None of the major works of Bergson is concerned with the 
role of aesthetic intuition: it is in Pensée et mouvant that it is explained that intuition is 
the possibility of contact with an object, a coincidence with durée. Bergson’s aesthetic 
theory is really akin, however, to Lipps’ theory of empathy, and in French the German 
Einfiihlung has been rendered symbolisme sympathique as well as infusion. 

Bergson is unexcelled even by Descartes in the clarity of his language. M. Dresden 
thinks he is, indeed, a better literary stylist than any other French philosopher, and this is 
more of an accomplishment than it would be in some other national literatures. Yet it is 
certainly not on an aesthetic theory that his fame rests. His philosophy of art, however, 
runs through all his writings, so that in a sense the whole Philosophy of Change is an aes- 
thetic. We are reminded of the philosophers whem Theaetetus disparaged as ‘“‘hard and 
impenetrable mortals,” and it is not among these that Bergson is to be classed, but among 
the other, greater philosophers whom Socrates praises because they seek to understand the 
music of the spheres and the harmony of the universe rather than the mere external ap- 
pearance of objects. It is Bergson’s method that is really his most valuable contribution to a 
philosophy of art. Its liberating power can hardly be overestimated. For instance, he re- 
pudiated the notion of “‘influence’”’ which looms large in all the histories of art and implies 
a determinist and materialist conception of human nature. Bergson believed that Spinoza 
would have written just what he did write even if he had not been ‘‘influenced”’ by Des- 
cartes. 

M. Dresden’s contribution to a valuable new volume of Bergson studies is pleasantly 
cautious in tone, and the caution is that of one who is unwilling to risk killing the object 
of his study by analysis. In the case of a philosopher such as Bergson, the fear is salutary, 
and its is to be hoped that any who still hope to “fit”? Bergson ‘‘into”’ anything may first 
read M. Dresden’s wise warning. 

Geppes MacGrecor 


Pontvik, ALEKS. Heilen durch Musik. Ziirich 1955, Rascher Verlag, pp. 145, 10.80 Swiss Frs. 

Such is the perversity of our age that it took the unstable sensitivity of patients to re- 
mind us of the meaning of music. The promoters of musical therapy have collected refer- 
ences enough to show that music, far from being considered a mere pleasurable arrange- 
ment of sound ornaments, has always been used as a powerful means of educating, elevating, 
and straightening the mind. Pontvik skims through a list of the sources that is fairly com- 
plete—although the most useful American book, Music and Medicine, edited by Schoen 
and Schullian, was not consulted. He writes as the spokesman of a Swedish school of musi- 
cal therapy, which, he says, has been active for fifteen years. Unfortunately, his thinking 
is ponderous and dogmatic and his language inflated by post-war turgidity (‘“‘Der Ton als 
Ich-Manifestation ist oktaventrachtig’’); but his practical experiences are helpful in this 
promising, sloppily cultivated field of research. 

Pontvik rightly objects to the common use of the term ‘‘musical therapy” for what 
amounts to nothing more scientific than recreational concerts, community singing, and 
mood music. But he wrongly plays down the enormous practical value of this widespread 
technique, and is blind to the healing powers in the ‘“‘personal emotional components”’ of 
the human voice and of memories evoked by music in patients. Such empirical associations 
would contaminate the purity of his own approach, which relies entirely on the intrinsic 
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structural qualities of music. To be sure, musical therapy as a controlled technique will 
have to rely mainly on these qualities. But the author is too purely intuitive a person to 
even envisage a solid structural analysis of melody, rhythm, harmony, which some day 
will have to give our knowledge of musical expression an objective basis. Instead, he falls 
victim to a decorative neo-Pythagoreanism by asserting that the numerical proportions of 
tones yield concrete formulae, capable of measuring the “‘constants’’ of the individual 
mind and suggesting the correct prescription for curative sound. No detail as to how the 
method works is divulged to the reader. 

Whereas this most cherished aspect of the author’s doctrine will probably go the way 
of all earlier attempts to account for live musical experience by the arithmetics of pitch 
frequencies, he is more interesting when he pursues his thought that the most significant 
analogy we know of is that of man and music. Conceiving of individual life as a theme with 
variations, he tries to match the pattern of a person’s behavior with parallel musical struc- 
tures. In suggestive thumb-nail case studies he describes, for instance, how the logical 
progress of fugues helped a stutterer to ‘‘build a bridge over the abyss at which speech 
had failed him,”’ or how the solution of an ethical conflict was eased by music ‘‘whose 
structure symbolizes the harmonic reconciliation of opposites.’’ (Appropriate improviza- 
tion rather than the use of ready-made music is suggested as the future method of choice.) 

This is a valuable bid for the restoration of one of mankind’s most effective assets, 
namely the use of music as an instrument for moving from chaos to order. But here again 
our author, who in fighting the vulgarities of the century manages to catch most of its 
spiritual diseases, would be more likely to keep an open mind if he did not narrowly iden- 
tify the symbols conveyed by music with the Jungian archetypes. Also, one does not further 
the cause of music by playing if off against the intellect. Pontvik assumes that music “‘gets 
into immediate contact with the unconscious by going around the intellect’’ and believes 
that passive surrender to music “‘under exclusion of thought processes” will approach the 
ailing mind more congenially than the soulless reasoning of psychoanalysis. He does not 
see that music can claim to be a great teacher and healer only because it represents a most 
active effort of intuition and intellect, unconscious and conscious, united in one beneficial 
chord. 

Rupo.tr ARNHEIM 


SILBERMANN, ALpHons. La musique, la radio et l’auditeur. Paris 1954, Presses Universitaires 
de France, pp. 229, 800 Fr. frs. Introduction @ une sociologie de la musique, Paris 1955, 
Presses Universitaires de France, pp. 225, 800 Fr. frs. 

Written by a German-born Australian sociologist who received most of his training in 
German universities, these two works, now published for the first time in French, pose in 
themselves a curious sociological problem, that of the “nomad”’ sociologist, analogous to 
that of the ‘‘nomad’’ composer-conductor which the author has studied, and this problem 
in the life of the author reflects itself frequently in his own methodology and style. 

The first of these works, an analysis of the concepts and policies that should prevail in 
a practical administration of radio music programs broadcast by a nationally owned and 
non-commercial network such as that of the French State Radio, was undertaken as a 
research project under the sponsorship of the French Radio’s Study Center. In describing 
the evolution of profane music’s audiences from the courtly salons and private or nearly 
private theaters of aristocratic Renaissance patrons to the more public or more demo- 
cratic concert hall and opera house of the late Eighteenth and Nineteenth centuries, the 
author indicates that radio now brings music into the home, the office or the workshop, 
increasing the physical and psychological distance between the actual performer and 
composer and their patrons, but reducing too the difference between rare musical ‘‘occa- 
sions”’ in the listener’s life and those more frequent moments when music is now an accompa- 
niment to his chores, his moments of relaxation or his hobbies. The broadcasting authorrty 
must therefore formulate its policies and programs in terms of the tastes and require- 
ments of a vast, complex, and varied audience. Already, a new kind of “‘radiogenic’’ music 
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is being composed exclusively for broadcasting, no longer for performance in the concert 
hall. The administrators of a State owned network must avoid becoming propagandists for 
a high-brow art that fails to become popular; at the same time, they must also avoid im- 
posing on the more educated categories of listeners the kind of music that would appeal 
only to their less educated or more frivolous mass-audiences. Nor should they indulge in 
random experiments that may be costly and inconclusive. 

Unusually well documented, this study brings, to the solution of a specifically French 
cultural problem, all the theoretical training and international experience of a brilliant 
foreign expert; indeed, qualities and a perspective that French radio administrators may 
well lack. 

Professor Silbermann’s second study is intended to illustrate the advantages of a socio- 
logical methodology in elucidating the significance of the career of a ‘‘typical’’ musician. 
His choice of Eugene Goosens, the English composer-conductor, is unfortunate and un- 
convincing. Goosens remains too atypical to prove much as far as English musical life is 
concerned. Born of a distinguished family of Belgian musicians who resided in England, 
he received part of his early training in Belgium, later conducted the orchestra of the 
Diaghilev ballets, was then extremely successful as a conductor in the United States and 
in Australia. All this can scarcely be said to be typical of the evolution of his more impor- 
tant English contemporaries, the composers Bax, Berners, Lambert, Walton or Warlock. 
Besides, Silbermann’s knowledge of the phenomena which characterize both English and 
American cultural life is often superficial or second-hand. One feels that he might have 
done a better job had he abandoned his cumbersome sociological terminology and con- 
centrated on a more traditional biography, highlighted by occasional sociological insights. 
In this respect, a straight biography of another ‘‘nomad”’ of the musical world, the eight- 
eenth-century librettist Lorenzo da Ponte, who worked for Mozart, lived in Venice, Vienna 
and London and then emigrated to America,’ is far more convincing as a sociological study 
too: a historian with sociological insights may select and present facts more pertinently 
and eloquently than a sociologist who lacks the necessary familiarity with the world that 
he seeks to describe and interpret. In his brief analysis of the phenomena that conspired 
to deprive England of a ‘‘national’’ music such as those of Italy, Germany or France, 
Silbermann neglects, for instance, to explain that all attempts, from the Restoration until 
the reign of Queen Victoria, to foster an English style of opera were doomed to failure 
because the returning Stuarts and the Hannoverians alike, together with the aristocracy 
of their courts, displayed no interest, as patrons, in any music that was not Italian or 
German. In describing Lorenzo da Ponte’s London years, his biographer, April Fitzlyon, 
brings out the fact that even English singers, in that era, could hope for success in London 
only after having first won their laurels in Venice or Vienna. In stressing the playful charac- 
ter of the compositions of Goosens as opposed to the more anguished or compulsive nature 
of much contemporary continental music, Silbermann likewise underestimates the im- 
portance of the Gilbert and Sullivan tradition in England, where musical pastiche and 
light music achieved a prestige that Wagner and his anti-semitic or deadly earnest disciples 
refused, on the Continent, to grant to Offenbach. 

Though it fails as an introduction to a sociology of music in that it is unlikely to inspire 
emulation of the author’s cumbersome terminology and inconclusive method as useful and 
convincing devices in interpreting the social significance of music, Silbermann’s book 
remains a valuable analysis of the musical evolution of an outstanding composer-con- 
ductor. If one sets aside the author’s sociological argument, his analysis of individual 
works of Eugene Goosens remains sound and enlightening, and many of the facts that he 
adduces are of considerable interest. One regrets that a book that lists so many names has 
not been supplied with an index. 

Epovarp Ropitt 





1 ApriL Firziyon, The Libertine Librettist, a Biography of Mozart’s Librettist, da Ponte. 
London, 1955, John Calder, pp. 292, 18 s. 
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Apams, Hazarp. Blake and Yeats: The Contrary Vision. Ithaca 1955, Cornell University 

Press, pp. xi + 328, $5.50. 

This book is an attempt to bring together and to compare the symbolism of Blake and 
that of Yeats. It is not primarily a study in influence, although Mr. Adams discusses in 
an introductory chapter the obvious similarities between the ideas of the two poets about 
poetic symbolism (these ideas he finds very like those of Cassirer and Langer), and indi- 
cates the resemblance he finds between certain major symbols (Blake’s wheel and Yeats’s 
gyre, Blake’s apocalypse and Yeats’s unity of culture in the holy city of Byzantium). As 
Mr. Adams suggests, however, it is almost impossible to separate the specifically Blakean 
in Yeats from the welter of neo-Platonic and mystical influences which were common to 
both poets, and rather than engage in this sorting process he has tried to deal with sym- 
bolism primarily as it relates to the poetry of each poet. 

The main body of the book is divided into roughly equal parts, the first dealing with 
Blake, the second with Yeats. Although the author summarizes effectively Blake’s essential 
opposition to the materialism and rationalism of his age, which he sees exemplified in the 
villainous figures of ‘‘Bacon, Newton, Locke” and Sir Joshua Reynolds, the first section is 
notable chiefly for the analysis it offers of the three-volume Quaritch edition of Blake’s 
works undertaken by Yeats and Edwin J. Ellis and published in 1893. Mr. Adams points 
out that in spite of its frequent misinterpretations it contains many “‘brilliant and pro- 
vocative’”’ remarks, and he shows clearly its importance for the history of Blakean criti- 
cism, as well as its importance in developing the poetic thought of Yeats himself. The 
following chapters, based to a large extent on the crucial work of Northrop Frye, are con- 
cerned with Blake’s idea of space and time; his symbols such as the beam and serpent, the 
mundane egg, and the vortex; and Blakean figures such as Orc, Los, Urizen, Rahab, etc 
These chapters deal largely with the prophetic poems, especially with The Four Zoas and 
with Jerusalem. Moving into the second half of his book, Mr. Adams sets Yeats against 
the cultural movements of his time, seeing him in relation to the Symbolist movement for 
which Arthur Symons was the English spokesman, the Pre-Raphaelite recent past, and 
the current of scientific skepticism against which Yeats’s concern with magic was a reaction. 
Yeats’s symbolic system, outlines of which are taken principally from A Vision, is dis- 
cussed in two parts: symbolism of conflict concerned with history, and that concerned with 
personality. The final chapters illustrate the system by reference to many of the best known 
of Yeats’s poems, and perhaps the most effective sections are those in which the author 
argues for an interpretation of the Byzantium poems and ‘‘All Soul’s Night”’ as dramatiza- 
tions of Yeats’s ultimate failure to achieve that positively prophetic vision which Blake 
achieved in ‘“‘The Tyger.”’ 

The chief value of the book lies not, however, in its exposition of the two symbolic sys- 
tems, nor in its cataloguing of correspondences between the two. It lies rather in the il- 
luminating differences which the author discovers between the apparently similar. For 
Yeats, conflict is ‘‘the real’’; for Blake, a delusion. Yeats writes from the viewpoint of 
one in a fallen world; Blake from the point of view of one who reports on it from outside. 
Yeats contrives a cast of characters who can be accepted by the materialistic world as 
“real,’’ but who take on symbolic proportions; Blake in his last poems uses characters 
whose first intention is symbolic, though they may suggest the actual, or contain within 
themselves a “lurking” actuality. In connection with this last distinction, Mr. Adams 
suggests that Yeats is more successful poetically than Blake, though he fails to achieve 
the latter’s unity of vision, a point one would like to see treated at greater length and in 
more detail. It is no doubt a matter of great importance for the poetry whether one sees 
“a World in a Grain of Sand”’ or Los heaving and hauling to construct a Golgonooza. In 
any case, Mr. Adams devotes proportionately much more space to the poetry of Yeats 
than to that of Blake, and it seems clear that he finds Yeats a more congenial poet, if not 
a more impressive philosopher. 

The book also contains two valuable appendices. The second consists of a hitherto un- 
published typescript, ‘“Michael Robartes Foretells,’”’ originally written to be included in 
A Vision. It is an important document for Yeatsean scholarship. 

Kennetu O. HANSON 
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Marks, Emerson R. Relativist and Absolutist: The Early Neoclassical Debate in England. 

New Brunswick, 1955, Rutgers University Press, pp. 171, $3.00. 

In this short study, Mr. Marks has endeavored to write a chapter in the history of English 
literary criticism by examining the tendencies toward and the arguments for and against 
critical relativism during what he calls the “first broad cycle’’ of English criticism, the 
seventeenth century. He has concluded that the history of criticism is roughly cyclical. 
With each development of an absolutist theory a relativist countermovement has sprung 
up, only to end in a new absolutism. The first important relativist arguments appear in 
force in the seventeenth century. Mr. Marks has attempted to ‘‘investigate their origins, 
to distinguish their kinds, and to relate them to several contemporary cultural forces. . . .”’ 

The most useful point which Mr. Marks makes is that historical criticism (in the simple 
sense of ‘“‘awareness of temporal and local differences’’) has never belonged exclusively 
either to the absolutist or to the relativist and that too often oversimplification has been 
the result of rigid association of historical awareness with relativism. In order to avoid 
this error Mr. Marks has posited two kinds of relativism and two kinds of absolutism. 
At the extreme opposite poles stand a rigid relativism, known to us as impressionism, and 
‘‘means and end absolutism.’’ By the latter Mr. Marks means a criticism which provides 
the rules of form as well as the rules of effect. Between these extremes there lies middle 
ground, covered partially by ‘‘absolutism of end,’’ which, though it assumes that the end 
is constant, allows for several possible roads to that end. Against the rigid ‘‘means and end’”’ 
strictures of Thomas Rymer, Mr. Marks places the more enlightened ‘‘absolutism of end’, 
expressed by John Dryden. Mr. Marks carefully points out that to hold a relativism of 
means, based upon historical, geographical, and racial considerations, was not and is not 
necessarily to deny the possibility of absolute judgment upon the achievement. The other 
middle ground Mr. Marks assigns to “‘relativism of ends;’’ at the same time he remarks that 
all forms of relativism (especially this kind) ‘‘come into their own’’ only in the late eight- 
eenth century. ‘“‘Relativism of ends’’ would allow for the development of an aesthetic 
based upon crucial distinctions of genre, audience, etc. 

The value of Mr. Marks’s study lies as much in his tracing the sources of relativist and 
absolutist theory in critics of the period as in his distinguishing the kinds of criticism 
practiced. Not surprisingly, Dryden is shown to be the most provocative critic of the time, 
at least for readers today, for he anticipated, if he did not solve, many contemporary 
problems. 

The main emphasis in Mr. Marks’s study, however, is upon ‘‘recurring issues’’ rather 
than personalities. This is one of the reasons that his orderly book will serve students 
as a useful introduction to important aspects of the broader subject, especially since it 
destroys simply and effectively the fairly common contemporary illusion that historical 
and absolutist criticism are necessarily at odds. 

Hazarp ApAmMs 
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THE THIRTEENTH ANNUAL MEETING OF THE AMERICAN SOCIETY FOR AESTHETICS, HELD 
AT THE eee INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY, BOSTON MUSEUM OF FINE 
ARTS, AND BOSTON UNIVERSITY 


October 18, 19, 20 and 21, 1956 


A meeting of the Trustees on Thursday afternoon, October 18, opened the Thirteenth 
Annual Meeting of the American Society for Aesthetics. The chairman of the convention 
and program committees was HotcomBe M. Austin of Wheaton College. A round table 


discussion on ‘‘Aesthetics and the Liberal Arts Curriculum,” with Ransom Patrick of 


Duke University as chairman, was held on Thursday evening. 
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On Friday morning, October 19, after registration in the Kresge Auditorium at the Mas- 
sachusetts Institute of Technology, an organ lecture-recital was given in the M.I.T. Chapel 
by Mrs. Annie Lakos of Wheaton College. It was followed by a symposium on ‘‘What De- 
termines Musical Style?,’”’ ““The Baroque Organ and Baroque Style,’’ with HoLtcomspr M. 
AusTIN as chairman, and Mrs. Lakos of Wheaton College, CarroLL Pratt of Princeton 
University, and Kiaus LrepMann of M.I1.T. participating. A session on ‘‘Aesthetic Theory”’ 
followed, with Hetmut HuNnGEeRLAND of the California College of Arts and Crafts as chair- 
man. Papers were presented by MELVIN Raper of the University of Washington on ‘‘Aes- 
thetic Values’? and by Louis Mackey of Yale University.on ‘Imitation and Symbol.” 
The music symposium then continued with a demonstration of the concert organ in the 
Kresge Auditorium by Mrs. Lakos. 

In the afternoon, a general session was held in the Little Theater of the Kresge Audito- 
rium with THomas Munro of the Cleveland Museum of Art as chairman. JosepH HupNuT 
of M.I.T., emeritus of Harvard University, presented a paper on ‘‘Steel Construction and 
its Influence on Architectural Expression.’’ It was followed with comments by GrorGE 
Danrortu of Western Reserve University and ALBERT Busu-Brown of M.I.T. A sympo 
sium on ‘‘The Critic’s Reason’’ with BERNARD Heyt of Wellesley College, HENRY AIKEN 
of Harvard University, and I. A. Ricuarps of Harvard University, was held later in the 
afternoon. 

After cocktails and dinner in the M.I.T. Faculty Club, a panel discussion was held on 
“Poetry and Science’? with Henry ArkeN of Harvard University as chairman. RicHarp 


EBERHART of Dartmouth College, Raymonp J. SEEGER of the National Science Foundation, 
and IsaBeL HuNGERLAND of the University of California participated. 

On Saturday morning, October 20, two concurrent sessions were held in the Boston Mu- 
seum of Fine Arts. Session A was held in the Lecture Hall with Joun ALrorp of Indiana 
University as chairman. JAcQuEs ScunieEr of the University of California presented a paper 
on “The Function of Form: a Psychoanalytic Interpretation,’’ followed with comments 
by Vincent Tomas of Brown University. Puriipp Fent of the University of Nebraska spoke 


on ‘“‘The Hidden Genre: the Shocking Element in the ‘Concert Champétre’ attributed to 
Giorgione”’ and F. Davip Martin of Bucknell University on ‘“The Beautiful as Symbolic 
of the Holy, with Special Reference to Griinewald’s ‘Crucifixion’.’’ Session B was held in 
the Trustees’ Room with VAN Meter Ames of the University of Cincinnati as chairman. 
Lucius Garvin of the University of Maryland spoke on ‘‘Mrs. Langer’s Theory of ‘Logical 
Expression’,’”’ Jutius Portnoy of Brooklyn College on ‘‘Method, Criteria and Value in 
Philosophy of Art,’’ and F. Cupwortu Fuirnt of Dartmouth College on ‘‘Region-focussed 
Aesthetics and the Defining of ‘All Art’.’”’ 

In the afternoon, following a visit to Museum gallery exhibitions, there was a symposium 
on ‘‘Pre-Baroque Style”’ in music, with the Camerata of the Boston Museum of Fine Arts 
playing Mediaeval and Renaissance music on early instruments from the Leslie Linsey 
Mason (Galpin) Collection. A panel discussion, with Narcissa WILLIAMSON of the Museum 
and others participating, was held in the Musical Instruments Gallery. A symposium on 
“Contemporary Style, with Special Attention, to Arnold Schénberg and the 12-tone Scale.”’ 
was held later in the afternoon. Examples were played on modern stringed instruments by 
NATHAN GorTTsHALk of the Hartt College of Music. A panel discussion, with FRANK Rams- 
EYER of Wheaton College, BartLerr Hayes of Phillips Academy, Andover, and others 
participating, was held in the Contemporary Painting and Sculpture Gallery. The annual 
banquet was held that evening at the Hotel Vendome, with the presidential address given 
by Hetmur HunGeRLAND on ‘‘The Aesthetic Attitude Reconsidered.”’ 

On Sunday morning, October 21, the annual business meeting and a final session were held 
at the Boston University Faculty Club. Papers were presented by VAN Merer Ames of the 
University of Cincinnati on ‘‘Formalism”’ and Paut Zirr of Harvard University on ‘‘The 
Meaning of ‘Good’.’’ Visits were made in the afternoon to the Isabella Stewart Gardner 
Museum and other museums in the area. 

A meeting of the Board of Trustees was held in the Hotel Sheraton Plaza in Boston on 
October 18 at 3:30, with President HuNGERLAND presiding. After a discussion of the finan- 
cial problems of the Journal and the need for further subsidies, nominations were made for 
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new Officers. For the term beginning January 1, 1957, D. W. GorsHa.k, professor of philoso- 
phy at the University of Illinois, was nominated for president. VAN MretTER Ames of the 
University of Cincinnati and HotcomsBe AustiN of Wheaton College were nominated for 
vice-president.! There were no vacancies in the Board of Trustees. 

An invitation from Craig LADRrIbRE on behalf of the Catholic University of Washington 
for the Society to hold its 1957 meeting there, in late October or early November, was ac- 
cepted with thanks. 

At a second meeting of the Trustees on October 20 at the Boston Museum of Fine Arts, 
and at the annual business meeting of members of the Society on October 21 in the Boston 
University Faculty Club, problems of finance and membership were further discussed. 
Votes of thanks were extended to the institutional hosts and to Holeombe Austin, program 
chairman. 


a. me 


The Aesthetics Division of the American Psychological Association met at Chicago, on Sep- 
tember 4, 1956. The address at a luncheon meeting by the retiring president, M. G. Riae, 
was on “‘The Autonomy of Music.’’ The sessions opened with a symposium on ‘‘Aspects of 
Creativity’? under the chairmanship of LEONARD CARMICHAEL, with J. P. GuiLrorp, 
Ernest Harms, and NorMAN MEIER as the speakers. W. G. Ev1asBerG spoke on ‘‘Art, 
Immoral or Immortal?: The Clinical Criterion of Pornography.’’ The final session was com 
posed of short papers on ‘‘A Polychrome Index of Social Maturity’? by W. A. Woops, ‘‘An 
Experimental Investigation of the Relationship between the Factors of the Minnesota 
Multiphasie Personality Inventory and Musical Sophistication’? by M. K. Keston, ‘Cri 
teria for Evaluating Aesthetic Quality in Paintings by Children and Amateur Adults’”’ by 
Frances I. Wiison, and “‘Interrelations between Psychopathology and Creativity in Artist 
Patients’? by Eprita Friep. The president of the division for the coming year is J. P. Gu1L- 
FORD, the president-elect is RuDOLF ARNHEIM, who was also chairman of the program com- 
mittee, and the secretary-treasurer is K. L. Bean. 


The Cleveland Society for Aesthetics held its first meeting of the 1956-57 season on Satur- 
day evening, November 10, at the residence of Mr. and Mrs. W. G. McCottom. The hosts 
were Mr. and Mrs. McCollom and the co-hosts, Mr. and Mrs. H. W. Hamitron. JAmgEs R. 
Jounson of the Dept. of Art and Architecture, Western Reserve University, spoke on “Light 
as Form and Symbol in Medieval Art,’’ with color slides. Tomas Munro reported on the 
Third International Congress on Aesthetics, held in Venice in September 1956. 

The second meeting of the season was held on Saturday evening, December 8, at Beau- 
mont Hall, Western Reserve University. M1ikeEL DurrENNB, professor of philosophy and 
aesthetics at the University of Poitiers, France, spoke in English on ‘‘Present Tendencies 
in French Aesthetics.’’ This lecture, made possible through a grant from the Franklin J. 
Matchette Foundation of New York, constituted the Matchette Lecture on Philosophy of 
Art for 1956. It was presented in cooperdtion with Western Reserve University and The 
Cleveland Museum of Art, and was open |to the public. Mr. and Mrs. Munro were hosts. 


We announce with deep regret the death of Josepn ReMenyr, professor of comparative 
literature at Western Reserve University, formerly chairman of the Cleveland Society for 
Aesthetics and member of the Journal’s Editorial Council. He was a frequent contributor 
to our pages. A rich and stimulating personality, a mind of cosmopolitan scope and sensitive 
discrimination, Professor Remenyi was internationally known as a poet and critical inter 
preter of recent literature, especially the Hungarian. 


The New Mezico Philosophical Society held a colloquium on aesthetics at its Summer 
Institute of Philosophy, Harwood Foundation, Taos, New Mexico, on August 11 and 12, 
1956, which included the following papers: ‘‘Love and Beauty’? by Yvus Simon (U. of Chi- 





1 By subsequent vote of the membership, through ballots sent by mail, Messrs. Gotshalk 
and Ames were duly elected. (George E. Danforth, Secretary-Treasurer.) 
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cago); “The Question of Artistic Greatness’ by Joun P. Anton (U. of Nebraska); ‘‘Bud- 
dhist Aesthetics’? by Arcute J. Ban (U. of New Mexico); ‘‘A Simple Definition of Beauty” 
by Cecrt MILLER (Kansas State College); ‘‘Art—Its Nature and Value” by Husert G. 
ALEXANDER (U. of New Mexico). 


A conference on The Arts and Exchange of Persons was held on October 4 and 5, 1956, 
at the Institute of International Education, 1 East 67th Street, New York City. Senator 
J. Wrturam Fuvsrient of Arkansas, who initiated the Fulbright program which sends ap 
proximately 1,700 Americans abroad and brings about 2,100 foreign nationals to the U.S. 
each year, was a speaker at the opening session and stressed the influence that exchange in 
the arts can have on international relations. He stated that this movement has never been 
used to the fullest extent as a means to bring peace and understanding to the peoples of the 
world. He declared that U.S. exchange programs should be greatly expanded, particularly 
in the fine arts, and that what is needed are concrete, workable proposals developed by 
private agencies and individuals in the fine arts which will complement the government 
programs, making both more effective. 

Over sixty persons active in the fields of architecture, dance, literature, music, painting 
and sculpture, and theater arts, participated and discussed the present status, the possi 
bilities for and the problems of exchange of persons. The panel chairmen were: architecture, 
Leopotp ARNAUD, Dean, School of Architecture, Columbia University; dance, WALTER 
Terry, Dance Editor, New York Herald Tribune; literature, James LAUGHLIN, President, 
Intercultural Publications and Publisher, New Directions; music, CARLETON SPRAGUE 
Smrra, Curator of Music, New York Publie Library; painting and sculpture, James THRALL 
Sosy, Art Critic, Saturday Review of Literature; theater arts, F. Curtis CANFIELD, Dean, 
School of Drama, Yale University. The participants specifically recommended that ex 
change programs for writers, architects, musicians, painters and sculptors, and those in the 
theater arts, be expanded and that information about these awards be more widely dissem- 
inated. Francis Henry Taytor, Director of the Worcester Art Museum, delivered the 
opening address of the conference on the subject, ‘‘European Curiosity about American 
Culture.” 


A film entitled ‘‘What is a Picture?’’ with Dr. Gzorae Boas, made in the Baltimore 
Museum of Art, is one of two films made possible by a Ford Foundation grant to LYNN 
Poo.e, Director of Public Relations at Johns Hopkins University. The project makes 
available, as adjunct aids to local college classroom teaching, filmed lectures and materials 
which can be presented in a manner not possible on the lecture platform or classroom. Those 
who would like to make classroom use of this film, in 16 mm sound and color, should write 
to Professor Poole. There is no charge for the film, each user being requested only to send 
him a report on the reaction to the film. 


Corrections: The Journal regrets that, through an error in proofreading, a paragraph 
was misplaced in Sholom J. Kahn’s article, ‘Towards an Organic Criticism,”’ in the issue 
for September 1956, p. 59. The paragraph beginning, ‘‘An adequate development .. .’’ 
belongs on p. 61, before the paragraph beginning ‘‘Since, however, the work of art...” 
It is by Mr. Kahn and not by Coleridge. On p. 133 in the same issue, under Notes and News, 
Pacific Coast Division, the title of the paper presented by Arnold Isenberg was, ‘“The Aes- 
thetic Dlusion,” and not ‘‘The Mighty Illusion.”’ 
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ITALY 


The European Society of Culture met in Venice at the Palace of the Doges, September 
30-October 3, 1956, bringing together writers, scholars, artists and philosophers from more 
than thirty countries. Organized in Venice, May, 1950, with the support of the Biennale, 
the European Society of Culture has continued to develop its activity of pledging men of 
culture throughout the world to promote a “‘politic of culture’’ to assure its defense and 
self-government. The agenda included reports by the President, Senator Giovanni Pont!, 
on the activities of the Society and by the Secretary-General, Umperto CAMPAGNOLO, on 
the importance of culture in the present world situation. Reports were also presented by 
ILya EnxrenBourG (USSR) on “Some Aspects of Culture in Russia,’’ by JEAN AMROUCHE, 
Jean-Jacques Mayoux and Ciaupe Roy (France) on ‘‘The Importance of Culture in the 
Current Development of Overseas Countries,’’ and by Ceci Spricee (Great Britain) on 
‘‘The Role of Men of Culture in the Risorgimento.”’ 

Aut Aut: Rivista di Filosofia e di Cultura, edited by Enzo Pact and GiLLo Dorr.iys and 
published bi-monthly in Milan, contains the following articles in No. 34, July 1956: ‘‘La 
pittura e le relazioni spaziali e matematiche”’ by Paut M. Laporte; ‘‘La natura e il culto 
dell’Io’”’ by Enzo Pact; ‘‘Filosofia e filosofia della scienza’’ by ARMANDO VEDALDtr. Prospet- 
tive: ‘‘Due esempi di poesia italiana contemporanea”’ by ALrrepo Rizzarpr; ‘‘Appunti su 
un Convegno”? by E. P. Cronache: ‘‘Monsieur Teste o dell’umanesimo cartesiano’’ by 
ViraiLro MELcHIORRE; “‘Scultura pid che pittura alla XVIII Biennale”’ by G1LLo Dorrves. 
No. 35, September 1956 contains the following articles: ‘‘La mitologia e l’esperienza tropica 
dell’essere’’ by ViceNTE FerrerrA DA Sitva; ‘‘Montale dantesco e bruegheliano’’ by 
Guiauco Campon; “Cultura di traduzione’”’ by Roperto Sangsr. Prospettive: ‘“‘Semanticita 
della relazione” by Lupovico Actis PeRrtNertt; ‘Filosofia e antifilosofia’? by Enzo Pact. 
Cronache: ‘‘La luna e no’”’ by Seraro Pautasso; ‘‘Relativismo e relazionismo in sociologia”’ 
by Prero Carpi DE REsMINI. 


FRANCE 
¢ 
Revue d’Esthétique, quarterly publication of the French Society for Aesthetics, contains 


the following main articles in Vol. IX, No. 1, January-March 1956: ‘‘Sur le progrés des arts’’ 
by G. Comset; ‘‘Expériences récentes d’esthétique visuelle’’ by G. W. GRanaER; ‘‘Un ex- 
emple d’esthétique fermée: la peinture primitive siennoise’’ by P. GuasTaLua; ‘Joseph 
Milsand, commentateur de Ruskin’”’ by S. A. L’Hoprrav. 


SPAIN 


Revista de Ideas Esteticas, quarterly publication of the Instituto Diego Velasquez, Con- 
sejo Superior de Investigaciones Cientificas, Madrid, cgntains the following main articles, 
with English summaries, in Vol. XIV, No. 54, April-June 1956: ‘‘La estética de los iconos”’ 
by Jost Camon Aznar; “‘Interpretacién estética del mito de Faetén”’ by ANTon1o GALLEGO 
More 1; ‘‘Lope de Vega, Goya y el Manzanares”’ by H. R. Romero FLorgs. j 


‘ 


JAPAN 


Bigaku (Aesthetics), quarterly publication of the Japanese Society for Aesthetics, contains 
the following main articles in Vol. 7, No. 2, September 1956: ‘‘The Method of Aesthetics”’ 
by Masatvuau Inoue; ‘‘The Problem of Character in Art’? by Tomrxo Mocuizukt; ‘“The 
Angel’s World by R. M. Ritke”’ by Surin Arzu; ‘‘A Modus of Narration in the Modern Novel” 
by Tapasui Suaino; “Structure-Analysis of Film’’ by Kers1 Asanuma. Also included in this 
issue is the ‘‘Program of the 7th Congress of the Japanese Society for Aesthetics,’’ and a 


me 


‘Selective Bibliography for Aesthetics—1955. 
CZECHOSLOVAKIA 


Emit Utitz died last November in Prague, where he had made his home for several years. 
His loss will be felt and regretted by all who are acquainted with European aesthetics during 
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the past fifty years. Formerly professor of philosophy at the University of Rostock, Dr. 
Utitz wrote Grundztige der aesthetischen Farbenlehre (1908), Grundlegung der allgemeinen 
Kunstwissenschaft (2 vols., 1914-20), Aesthetik (1923), and many other works. He followed 
American aesthetics after the war with keen interest, and this Journal published several of 
his communications. His death is especially distressing to those who saw him, apparently 
in excellent health and spirits, at the Third International Congress on Aesthetics in Venice 
last September. Hailed as the dean of aestheticians and as one who had attended all the 
international congresses, he spoke delightfully in English and German about his memories 
and hopes. 


THE AMERICAN SOCIETY FOR AESTHETICS 
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Abel, Arthur D., 2724 Oliver Ave., Oakland 5, Calif. 
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